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. FACT AND COMMER T eries. The experiences of some of the stores selling 

1 these sheetings is very interesting. One of them 

‘ N A Trip to Europe in 1925, aboard the George reports: 

e Washington, there was a representative of a New “We are now selling sheets and pillow cases in 

. England cotton goods mill; he was a delegate to the solid colors, and also white with colored hems. We 

, Chambers of Commerce convention have already had some of the colored sheetings made 

y TOUCH OF COLOR in Brussels, the combined meeting of into bedspreads, using a white cotton tufting for the 

7 AS A SALES Chamber of Commerce men and dele- design.” 

; STIMULANT gates to the Art Moderne Exposition, Store No. 9, as indicated by the department sum- 

: who were also aboard. The gentle- mary, says: 

it man said that his mill, with many other mills, had been “We are experimenting with white sheets with 

“ suffering from utter stagnation; but he awoke one day colored borders to match a room’s furnishings.” 

: to the thought that if he put into his white shirtings Store No. 12, New York City, commented upon 

ve some little artistic pattern, it might stimulate sales— the fact that their volume of sales was very great and 

d and it did. He said that for years the New England that colored sheetings were going big. 

shirting men had been making plain shirtings, but now Twenty-seven department stores were quoted and 

\e they were all going strong on little patterned effects. every one of them approved of the introduction of 

, He discovered that men wanted a touch of color in colored sheetings, all of which is mainly interesting to 

: their shirts. our trade, because it emphasizes color appeal. , 

a And now the United States Department of Com- We can all remember, but a few years back, when 
merce has discovered that women want color in their every bedspread. was white, usually white marseilles. 

y sheetings, to harmonize with the bedspreads and drap- Today bedspreads have become an important factor in 

4 every upholstery stock. They are made of all weaves, 

TABLE OF CONTENTs on last right-hand text page. of all qualities, and all colors. 
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Thirty years ago every bed ticking was blue and 
white; nobody ever saw a mattress that wasn’t cov- 
ered in blue and white stripes. But one day THE 
UPHOLSTERER suggested there was no reason why cre- 
tonne colorings shouldn’t be used. This suggestion led 
to the introduction of a line that was called “Art Tick- 
ings”. William Smith, in those days the head of 
Sloane’s wholesale upholstery department, furnished 
the samples, and Simpson & Sons made the goods, 
under the direction of Seth Collins. 

It was an innovation that to the conservative 
buyer was a sacrilege; it never had been done. But it 
led to a wide field of utility and revolutionized the 
mattress industry. 

So colored sheetings may also open a field that 
the decorator will have to cover. We have seen already 
the Paris decorator take up black sheets. Why not 
colored sheets, especially in the pastel shades? 


rk. CHASTEL, of J. H. Thorp & Co., recently back 
from Europe, has naturally watched the devel- 
opment of Art Moderne with interest. “Unfortunate- 
ly,” he observes, “the exponents of the 
AN OPINION OF New Art are not arriving at a united 
ART MODERNE expression, nor are they working from 
any accepted standards. Some of them 
are evolving compositions that are of straight lines and 
angles; some of them are operating solely in curves, 
circles, and sinuous forms; some are violently strong 
in color contrasts; some are addicted to pastels and 
soft tones. There is no universality of thought.” 


ROFESSOR ELMER E. Ferris, of the School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York 
University, and Professor of Salesmanship as well, is 
responsible for the statement that “if 
a man of good fair ability will address 
A SUCCESSFUL himself with a reasonable degree of 
SALESMAN earnestness to the development of Four 
3asic Elements, his success as a sales- 
man will be assured. These fundamentals are: (1) 
Fondness for People. (2) Knowledge and Capacity 
for Details. (3) Familiarity with the Native Interests 
of Others. (4) Possession of the Ability and Willing- 
ness to Listen.” 

Professor Ferris has unquestionably struck the 
main arteries of success in salesmanship. 

Fondness for people simply means congeniality, 
the love of contact, and social relationship; in other 
words, a good mixer; providing they choose the right 
people. 

Knowledge and Capacity for Details is far-reach- 
ing in its scope. It means not only the knowledge of 
the business chosen, but the capacity for planning sales 
and follow-ups. 


WHAT MAKES 
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Familiarity with Native Interests of Others in- 
cludes the capacity for obliterating self, effacing the 
ego in contact, and thinking with and in the interest 
of the buyer. 

The Ability to Listen recalls the experience that 
Mr. McGowan tells of some of the salesmen in his 
department at Wanamaker’s. 

“The best men I have,” said he, “are the best 
listeners. Some of my men who know it all insist 
on telling all they know, and they actually talk a cus- 
tomer tired.” 

Of course, there are other essentials, Industry, 
Perseverance, Honesty, Common Sense; but these are 
the essentials of success in any line, not necessarily 
salesmanship. ~ 


HEY have a most ingenious system of following up 

orders at F. Schumacher & Co. It is an automatic 

record that flashes on an electric indicator in the office 

of Mr. Gadebusch, Jr., giving 

AN INGENIOUS him at a glance the status of 

CHECKING-UP SYSTEM every order that comes through 
the house. 

Ass the mail is handled, the number of orders is 
shown on the indicator. When these orders pass 
through the credit office, the number is also indicated. 
When they pass on through the stock room to the 
order cutters and finally to the shipping room, the pro- 
cedure is indicated, so, at a glance, he can see whether 
there is any slow-up. The system keeps every depart- 
ment on its toes. Each has a defense against apparent 
inefficiency by the operations of each preceding step. 
Furthermore, each department knows that every min- 
ute their operations are being disclosed in the 
office. 


z MusT have been something of a shock to design 
pirates when they learned from the members of 
the Patent Committee that they were considering the 
introduction of an additional 
REPORT OF DESIGN paragraph which would make 
COPYRIGHT SITUATION piracy a criminal offense. 
Only a month ago a literary 
pirate copied a short story from one magazine and 
had it published in another. He was sent to jail for 
three years. And only a few weeks ago hordes of song 
pirates who were selling “Words of a Hundred Songs” 
round the street corners for 5 cents a sheet were 
corralled and fined $100 apiece and two years’ jail 
sentence, which sentence, however, was suspended. So 
it shows how the wind is blowing. 

The bill, as Mr. Vestal explained it, isn’t going to 
interfere with anybody who wants to copy the thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of fine old examples 
in museums, or unprotected designs—millions of them. 


It isn’t going to hurt anybody except the intentional 
copyist of something new. 

The Committee wasn’t at all impressed by the 
thought that two men might unconsciously do the same 
thing. 

There are all sorts of “ifs,” “buts” and “ands” 
in the discussion of the subject, but when it’s 
all ended, we all know what cribbing a pattern 
means. 

At the hearings before the Patent Committee of 
the House, the retail dealers brought up the follow- 
ing points: 

First, that if a copyright law goes into effect it 
will precipitate a great amount of litigation. 

This was answered by Mr. Williams, attorney for 
the American Bar Association, who said that copyright 
as affecting literature, illustration, even photography, 
has resulted in little or no litigation. 

Retailers also said that a manufacturers’ monopoly 
of design would result in an increase in cost and would 
be a burden upon the American people. 

This was answered by several manufacturers who 
claimed that piracy was involving them in so much 
expense that they would be relieved by copyright. They 
claimed that now, with no prospects 
of controlling the sale of a pattern 
for more than two or three months, 
until the pirate copied them, they 
had to get all cost of preparation, 
as well as all their profits, out of 
the price they charged: for these few 
months. But if their sale were to 
continue undisturbed by piracy they 
could naturally afford to charge 
very much less for their product. 

The retailers also claimed that 
piracy could not be stopped by 
copyright because anybody could 
modify or slightly change the 
pattern. 

Evidently the retailers had not 
read the bill, because this very con- 
dition is covered. 

A member of the Committee 
asked the spokesman for the Re- 
tailers’ Association if a referendum 
of the retail dealers of America 

had been taken on this subject, 
and the spokesman explained that 
no referendum has been taken, 
that the matter is in charge of 
the directors of the association. 





A section of the “Caswell Carpet,” an interest- 

ing example of American primitive design. For 

other illustrations = auc see pages 100 
and 101. 
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A COUNCIL OF ALL TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENTS 


fh: the purpose of providing a medium of exchange 
of opinion in the many problems which are common 
to all branches of the textile industry, the presidents of 
various associations are being brought together by the 
New York Board of Trade. Charles L. Bernheimer 
will act as temporary chairman of the Council. 

Dr. Gitelson, Chairman of the Textile Section, 
says that in New York City there are nearly one hun- 
dred trade associations relating to textiles. They all 
serve a useful purpose, but there are some matters, 
which would carry greater strength and forcefulness if 
they were all represented by one body. 

We can see where such a body would have been 
valuable in the recent hearings of the Design Copyright 
Bill in Washington. 

An invitation to the presidents of the various tex- 
tile associations to come together in council has been 
issued by W. J. L. Banham, Charles L. Bernheimer and 
M. D. Griffith. It seems a very practical get-together 
along broad lines which affect all’ textiles, but there 
is no intention of interfering with the functions of 
each. It aims to strengthen the attitude of each asso- 
ciation in matters where the support of all is desirable. 
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A BOOK ON MODERN ART 

| cin T. FRANKL’s book, Form and Re-Form, covers 

the subject of New Art skilfully, and the pub- 
lishers, Harper & Bros., have given it a de-luxe dress 
with fine paper and beautiful printing. To one who 
studies the modern movement the book will serve as a 
compendium of best examples. The illustrations of the 
interiors, fabrics and’ furniture are by the foremost 
exponents of the style. 

Mr. Frankl has been an indefatigable pioneer in 
the modern spirit, and his work, covering as it does 
not only complete room compositions but details, 
should have a place in everyone’s library. It is very 
‘well done. Price $5. 








conveniently displayed in little, illuminated alcoves 
in the wall. 


A CLEVER circular has been issued by a dealer not far 
away, and a return card is as follows: 


To The De Luxe Shop: 

Without obligation, kindly have one of your mén 
call and let me know what it will cost for work I am 
considering. 

[) In draperies. 

[] In window shades. 

(_] In recovering of certain furniture. 
| In linoleum for the kitchen. 

(] In the papering of one of my rooms. 


This little card is of itself a subtle suggestion of 
work that may be in mind. It serves as a reminder at 
possibly the psychological moment. 





NOVEL DISPLA Y METHODS AT GILCHRIST 
& CO., BOSTON 


NM INNOVATION has been carried out in 
the upholstery department of the 
Gilchrist Company, of Boston, under the 
direction of Henry G. Nieland, who has 
had considerable space added to the prem- 
ises under his jurisdiction. Under the new 
arrangement each type of fabric now has a 
distinctly separate department, cretonnes, 
damasks, lace curtains, etc. 

Artificial windows have been built all 
around the wall, showing different win- 
dow treatments on each window, and 
fringe and other drapery accessories are 
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A type of Art 
Moderne deco- 
ration shown 
in Germany. 
Illustration, 
courtesy of 
Inner Dekora- 
tion, Darm- 
stadt. 








PUT UP A FROST 


THE VALUE OF ARTISTICALLY DRESSED 
SHOW WINDOWS IS APPRECIATED BY 
THE BIG STORES. BUT TOO OFTEN 
THE LITTLE RETAILER LACKS REALIZA- 
TION THAT THE PUBLIC OFTEN JUDGES 
A SHOP BY THE APPEARANCE OF ITS 
WINDOW 


HERE’S a little upholsterer’s shop on 
f tire Broadway that does excellent 
work not only in furniture upholstering but 
in draperies ; but you wouldn’t know it from 
the looks of the show window. 

You wouldn’t suspect them of possess- 
ing either skill or good taste. 

Their show window is a mess. 

As a result, they get only the old-time 
trade, who, by experience, have learned to 
appreciate their service. They get none of 
the transient trade, which is a big trade in 
big cities where neighborhoods are contin- 
ually changing. 

But up the street a little farther a 
rather inefficient organization is corralling 
most of this neighborhood business, solely 
through its exceedingly artistic show win- 
dows. 

They put up a great front. 

We are aware of the fact that you can’t 
teach people neatness or order. 

It is difficult to make a pleasing per- 
sonality when the conditions are naturally 
displeasing. But in business one frequently has to 
assume the virtues that one doesn’t possess. And a 
show window is, after all, a personality; it is the only 
characteristic of the business behind it which is obvious 
to the casual observer. 

It is the one big Asset in the big stores, but a 
Liability in many a little store. 

It’s a thing that particularly impresses one in the 
decorator-shops, and you find good windows in such 
houses; whereas, in many upholstery shops, you are 
impressed only by the suggestion of mechanics. Art 
is ignored. The power of suggestion is ignored and 
doesn’t enter into the scheme of business-getting. 

We cannot too strongly urge the co-operation of 
window service as a means to an end. 

Now, the shop window needn’t be expensive to 
be effective. We have seen very clever shop windows 
with drapery backgrounds, avoiding the expense of built 
walls; although that sort of thing can be done quite 
economically with beaver board. 





Such a-setting as this is artistic and interesting and could be installed in the show 
window of a small shop at not too great trouble or expense. Also frequent changes 
are possible without a complete derangement of the background. 


Another error prevalent among the smaller shop- 
keepers—even those who understand the business value 
of an attractive window—is the tendency to permit 
their windows to remain unchanged for too long a per- 
iod. No matter how good a thing is, seeing it constantly 
tires one—and this applies to shop windows as well 
as to anything else. 

One cannot state in terms of days, weeks or months 
the life of a good window display ; but.a little observa- 
tion on the part of the shop-keeper will show him when 
his window needs changing. When passers-by cease to 
pause before his display, it is time for him to re-decorate. 

This re-decoration need not always be drastic; 
sometimes a mere re-arrangement will suffice; some- 
times it is only necessary to change one or two of the 
articles on display in order to rejuvenate the window. 

This need of change is evidenced by the attitude 
of the professional window dresser toward his art. No 
matter how good a window he achieves, he never per- 
mits it to remain unaltered for any considerable period. 
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DACIFIC COAST NOTES 








HE second semi-annual Western Retail Furni- 
5 fn Conference and the twenty-ninth semi-annual 
Furniture Market Week, held at San Francisco, the 
last of January, attracted about three thousand dealers 
from eleven Western states and proved the most suc- 
cessful gathering of the kind ever held on the Pacific 
Coast. The Conference sessiqns were held at the 
Palace Hotel, while the new ideas in home furnishings 
were exhibited in the eight-story Furniture Exchange 
Building on New Montgomery Street. The features of 
the business sessions were the presentation of plans 
for a simultaneous showing of spring styles in Western 
stores in March; a talk by A. L. Crane, official of the 
San Francisco Exchange, on the greater use of news- 
paper advertising in home furnishings selling; an ad- 
dress by George S. Fowler, of the Simmons Co., on 
“Merchandising Upward for Service and Profit”, and 
“Ensemble Selling”, by Bernard ©. Jakway, interior 
decorator of Portland, Ore. 

The Western Retail Furniture Conference, held 
in conjunction with the Market Week event, resulted 
in the passage of measures endorsing the closed show- 
ruom policy, endorsing the carrying charge plan, the 
standardization of floor covering installation charges, 
a stricter regulation of contract business and recom- 
mendations relating to merchandising by public service 
corporations. The officers chosen to serve during the 
ensuing term are: President, Harry A. Saxe, San 
Francisco, president of the Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion of California; secretary, Frank K. Runyan, man- 
ager of the California group; vice-presidents, Arthur 
W. Hooton, Everett, Wash.; Sidney P. Kohn, Denver, 
Colo.; J. A. Rockwood, Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
H. L. Stiff, Salem, Ore., each of these being president 
of their state or district groups. It was voted to hold 
the third conference at Tacoma, Wash., in July, in 
connection with the Market Week to be held there. 

A course of lectures on “The Business of Interior 
Decoration’”’ has been launched at the California School 
of Fine Arts, Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Fran- 
cisco, and will extend into May, one lecture being 
presented each week. The course is designed for those 
in the business of interior decoration and is offered by 
Doris Conner, who has a shop on Post Street. The 
subjects include the qualifications necessary for a good 
interior decorator, the various activities involved, such 
as designing, buying, selling, management, bookkeeping 
and workroom practice, the making of curtains, the 
hanging of curtains, upholstery, the buying and selling 
of floor coverings, wall coverings and furniture, work- 
ing with clients, working out a scheme, contracts, how 
to start a business and details of business. 

Loretta Ellen Brady recently opened a residence 
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shop at 797 Nineteenth Avenue, San Francisco, where 
French furniture, hangings and objects of art are 
being featured. 

Edward Lachman, of the San Francisco home 
furnishings house of Lachman Bros., returned in 
February from an Eastern buying trip. The journey 
home was made by way of the Panama Canal, with 
Mrs. Lachman and daughter Dorothy. 

The third Decorative Arts Exposition will be held 
at San Francisco, April 17 to May 3, under the joint 
sponsorship of the San Francisco Society of Women 
Artists and the Women’s City Club. 

The steady growth of the business of W. & J. 
Sloane, San Francisco, has led this firm to take a long- 
term lease on the four-story building at Folsom and 
Hawthorne Streets. This structure, covering a ground 
area of 232 by 160 feet, with frontages on four streets, 
will be given over to service departments and work 
shops. The workrooms will be moved from the retail 
building on Sutter Street, enabling that building to be 
used exclusively for display and sales purposes: The 
fifth floor, devoted to draperies and interior decora- 
tion, has been remodeled and facilities installed for 
displays under home-like conditions. 

Hale Bros. Stores, Inc., San Francisco, operating 
a chain of department stores in Northern California, 
has chosen officers, as follows: President, P. C. Hale; 
executive president, Marshal Hale; executive vice- 
president and treasurer, R. B. Hale; vice-president, 
Prentis T.. Burtis; vice-president, John B. Guernsey, 
and secretary, E. Nolan. 

F. Schultz, buyer of furniture and home furnish- 
ings for Raphael Weill & Co., San Francisco, paid a 
visit to the Eastern markets in February. 

Mark J. and Jacob Futerman have filed a state- 
ment to indicate that they are engaged in business at 
2081 Mission Street, San Francisco, as the Creative 
Draperies Co. 

The interior decorative studio of Armstrong, 
Carter & Kenyon, 281 Post Street, San Francisco, has 
been completely redecorated and refurnished, in line 
with the most modern of ideas. 

Capt. John Quin, interior decorator at 525 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, has left for the East to decorate 
a palatial yacht being built for the Zellerbach interests. 

William D. Twiss, San Francisco, handling John- 
son & Faulkner fabrics, has returned from a trip to 
the New York headquarters of this firm. 

Al. W. Rieber, formerly connected with San 
Francisco decorative establishments, is engaging in 
business on his own account in an East Bay suburb 
and is also offering a course in home decoration at the 
Technical Evening School, Oakland. 

Alex. Ponedel, vice-president of the Ponedel & 
Schagen Co., 251 Post Street, San Francisco, featuring 


(Continued on page 116) 


OFFICE DECORATION SIMPLY 
BUT TASTEFULLY EXECUTED 
BY A NEW YORK DECORATOR 


The work of Anne Landsman. 
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LIVING ROOM DECORATED BY 
ANNE LANDSMARN. NEW YORK 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 





THE WORK OF 
ANNE LANDSMARN 


A NEW YORK DECORATOR WHOSE 
WORK IN HOMES AND OFFICES 
COMMANDS RESPECT AND INTEREST 


confined to the big decorative firms with world- 
wide reputations. Much of it is done by the smaller 
organizations. This month we take pleasure in show- 
ing several interiors created by Anne Landsman, and 
the illustrations show evidence of a knowledge of her 
profession and the possession of good taste in the 
handling of masses and of color. 

On pagé 97 is an illustration of an executive 
office, in which we have an interesting combination 
of the conventional and the modern styles in decora- 
tive treatments and materials. The walls are covered 
with a mahogany wood-veneer paper, and the base- 
board and ceiling are finished in beige and brown to 
harmonize. The horizontal bindings on the curtains 
shade from red-brown to tan. The chairs and desk are 
of oak, in the Jacobean style, and an unusual note 
was struck by having the desk covered with black 
glass, to match the black upholstery of the chairs. 
All of the accessories, such as lamp bases, etc., are 
of pewter. On the wall are English prints framed in 
red to add light to what might otherwise be a rather 
sombre interior. 

The living room shown on page 98, while a con- 
ventional, uninterestingly shaped room, was trans- 
formed into a pleasing interior by the careful placing of 


( . OOD interior decoration in New York is not 




















the furniture. The furniture itself is of walnut of 
the Eighteenth Century, standing on a chenille rug, 
eggplant in color. Slip-covers are of glazed chintz 
in mauve, green and copper, and the wing-chair is 
upholstered in copper brocatelle. The draperies are 
of antique green satin, hung under a gold-leaf cornice 
which is banded in green. 

At the bottom of this page we show a bed- 
room which, while not startling, is nevertheless good 
enough to warrant description. On the floor is an 
old-blue Chinese rug, with borders of lacquer red. 
This latter color is repeated in the window drapery, 
which is of red, beige and blue 
glazed chintz, trimmed with yellow 
ball fringe. The bedspread is of 
beige antique taffeta, with chintz 
flounces. The furniture is of 















































mahogany, with satin-wood inlays 
and mother-of-pearl motifs. It is 
of American Hepplewhite design. 
All of the interiors, including the 
corner illustrated at the top of this 
page, which is from the office of 
which we show another view on 
page 97, demonstrates Miss Lands- 
man’s ability to create sane, livable 
interiors in good taste. 

Miss Landsman’s work, while 
colorful and possessing novel 
touches, contains no suggestion of 
the bizarre. 
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Section of the Caswell Carpet. See note below. 


N THESE days of restless striving for a some- 
i thing new in design it seems as though we could 
find it nearer home than Europe. 

One notes the beauty of the forest from the 
distance. 

Perhaps we are too deep in the forest of American 
primitives to grasp their beauty. 

We are more apt to appreciate the things that 
are far away. 

We react to the Orient and the Mediterranean 
countries, even Africa and Yucatan. We strive for 
the unusual in the vogue New Art and are lost to the 
consciousness of our own people, in our own country 
in the late Eighteenth Century. 

In the beginning, our Puritan forefathers were 
too serious with problems of utility to think of the 
artistic. The burden of their responsibilities was too 
great for them to give any time to the aesthetics of life. 
But in time, with relaxation, the natural human ten- 





Note—tThe illustrations show part of a rug embroidered by Zeruah Hig 
ley Guernsey in Castleton, Vermont, during two or more years preceding 
1835, when it was finished. Now known as the “Caswell Carpet,” and 
shown by courtesy of the editor »* Antiques, in which an article on the 
Caswell Carpet appeared, June, 1926. 
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AMERICAN 
IN. DE- 


THERE §8 A MINE OF 
AMERICAN DESIGNERS 
OUR OWN EARLY AR- 


dency for the beautiful expressed it- 
self in simple ornament. It might have 
been the adornment of the sign-board 
of an old inn, or a rug, or bedspread, 
or the introduction of a bit of chintz, 
and, particularly in Pennsylvania, the 
painting and ornamentation of clothes- 
chests and coffers. 

The work thus undertaken was 
never that of experienced artists; but 
it satisfied the country folk. 

As a rule, we associate the very 
term “Primitives in art” with the 
work of medieval times. At the close 
of the Gothic period, when the Renais- 
sance awakened Europe, painters 
strove to express their ideas in a literal 
sense. They were realistic; they were 
free from the standards which later 
established the laws of perspective and proportion, 
and their compositions were interesting because un- 
sophisticated. 

And so, in a similar spirit, the. American primitives 
have opened to us an original field of research. They 
are refreshing in their realism. They possess a rich 
fund of material, especially for the fabric man. 

It has always seemed to us a great waste of time 
for so much research to be done abroad, with this 
absolutely neglected field at home. 

The work that the women of Colonial days con- 
tributed to their home furnishings was always sincere. 

It might have been paintings upon velvet; it 
might have been coverlets, or bedspreads, or samplers ; 
but it was always inspired; and much of it, from a 
decorative point of view, has earned the right to 
preservation. Sometimes the work was guided by the 
itinerant artists who traveled from village to village 
looking for jobs at painting wagons or signs. 

Some of these men had a great deal of talent. 

If the chance offered they would do a ceiling, or 
a portrait, or decorate a sleigh. 

And frequently they “gave lessons,” just as the 


PRIMITIVES 
SIGN 


INSPIRATION FOR THE 
IN THE HANDIWORK OF 
TIsSTS AND ARTISANS 


traveling weavers, and their advent was 
an event in remote districts and broke 
the monotony of life. They were the in- 
spiration for the art work of that period, 
and the young ladies who felt themselves 
graduated from sampler work all took up 
painting as an advanced accomplishment. 
Sometimes they planned a patch-work 
pattern ; sometimes a stenciled wall, and 
fruits and flowers, animals, even human 
figures, were the principal motifs. 

Nobody can assume that the recent 
popularity of the hooked rug is based 
upon quality. It appeals almost entirely 
because primitive. 

Probably there is nothing that so thor- 
oughly exemplifies the charm of this phase 
of Colonial art as the Caswell Carpet, a 
carpet 12 feet wide by 13% feet long; and Zeruah 
Higley Guernsey not only designed it, but did the spin- 
ning of the yarn, the dyeing and embroidering—every- 
thing, in fact, from the sheep’s back to the completed 
work. 

It is not a hooked rug; it is an embroidered rug. 
It was made about 1830, upon a tambour frame, and the 
figures are brought out in the double Kensington stitch. 
Nothing more delightful in primitives can be imagined 
than Miss Guernsey’s conception of the rooster, the 
butterfly, the cat, fruit, ferns—even humans. 

We illustrate sections of the piece as representing 
Colonial primitives. 

Many women of the early days had an intuitive 
but untutored sense of form and color. They had 
no benefit of lectures, or studies, or books to guide 
them. Their work expressed the eager efforts of an 
art-starved existence. 

The one conspicuous characteristic of all such 
work is its naturalism. 

For years the decorative trades have been accus- 
tomed to the reproductions of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
embroideries, most of which were originally the work 
of English women who took their ideas from the woven 
or printed textiles of India and China; possibly there 
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Another section of the Caswell Carpet. 


was a similar source for our cottage art. But to the 
student it would appear that our people went to nature 
for their motifs—to the fields and woods about them—, 
and we see in the New England types little, if any, 
East Indian source, but in flowers, particularly, the, 
conventionalism of our nature types. 

The work of the Pennsylvania Dutch, especially 
in its application to chests, is likewise primitive. 

Lebanon County, Lehigh, Montgomery and Lan- 
caster Counties are all full of this primitive painting 
applied to furniture, seldom to fabrics. Brides’ boxes 
and dower chests were decorated with great care. The 
panels of the cabinetmaker were specially designed 


.with this decoration ‘in view. 


It would seem, therefore, that we have a vast field 
for research here at hand, with many pieces preserved 
in our museums, art galleries, patriotic societies, and 
frequently in the antique shops. 

But we pass them by and travel thousands of miles 
into the outlying districts of European countries, heed- 
less of our own vast treasures. 

It’s the old story of the man who never sees the 
beauties of the woods because he lives in the depths 
of them. 


C. R. CLIFFORD, 
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MUSEUM EXHIBIT OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


HE illustrations shown on this page are repre- 
sentative of three groupings arranged on the exhi- 
bition floor of the Newark (N. J.) Museum, in con- 
nection with the Floor Coverings Exposition, which 



























opened for the month on March 4th. 
The exhibit is remarkable in its 
presentation of early forms of floor 
coverings, which by natural stages 
progressed through the intermediate 
developments up to the most recent 
examples of Art Moderne. 
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Such materials as wool, alpaca, cotton, flax, silk, 
jute, goat’s hair, rayon, sase, paper, grass and straw; 
linoleums of the latest design, rubber and cork floor- 
ings and a large and valuable collection of Oriental 
rugs and machine and hand-made rugs of modern and 
ultra-modern design, are shown in two large galleries. 
There are also tiles of glass, slate, porcelain and newly 
exploited compositions ; and grass and fibre floor cover- 
ings of many primitive people in North America, 
Africa and Polynesia; Chinese, Indian, Persian, Cau- 
casian and Central Asian rugs of three centuries; 
machine-made rugs and carpets of modern manufac- 
ture, Wiltons, Brussels, hand-tufted carpets, Congo- 
leum, early American rag rugs, and hand-made rugs 
of ultra-modern design, by well-known American and 
European designers. 

The list of contributors includes: Aird & Watson, 
Akawa & Co., Ltd., American Encaustic Tiling Co., 
Armstrong Cork Co., L. Arnaud & Co., Associated 
Tile Manufacturers, L. Bamberger & Co., Barrymore 
Seamless Wiltons, Inc., Mrs. G. J. Bartlett, Bay State 


Rug Co., Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 
Sidney Blumenthal, Bozart Corporation, 
Collins & Aikman Corp., Congoleum-Nairn, 
Inc., Contempora, Crex Carpet Co., Donald 
Deskey, Deskey & Vollmer, Inc., Elbrook, 
Inc., Manuel Feldman Co., Inc., Hahne & 
Co., Hightstown Rug Co., Mrs. C. W. 
Hodges, Institute of Carpet Manufacturers 
of America, K. M. Jamgotchian, Kakunaka 
& Co., A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., Klear- 
flax Linen Looms, Inc., Mrs. Franklin L, 
Kline, Kresge Department Store, Thomas 
L. Leedom, Matawan Tile Co., Frances T. 
Miller, Mohawk Carpet Mills, Norman W. 
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McGrew & Co., The New England Guild, Ray Paioff, 
Park Avenue Galleries, Ralph M. Pearson, Persian 
Rug Manufactory, Ravenna Mosaics, Inc., Eugene 
Schoen, Inc., W. & J. Sloane, Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co., Stedman Products Co., Tiffany Studios, 
Ton-Ying & Co., United Cork Companies of New 
York, Vendor Slate Co., Inc., Giles Whiting, M. J. 
Whittall Associates, Ltd., Ypsilanti Reed Furniture 
Co., Zenitherm Co., Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Brooklyn Museum, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, D. M. Bedikian, Kent Costikyan & Co., and 
C. F. Yau. 


S. KARPEN & BROS.’ DINNER DANCE 


KarPen & Bros. celebrated their fiftieth anni- 
* versary with a dinner dance in their Long Island 
City factory. The shipping department was cleared, 
and the several thousand feet of space transformed 
into a scene of gaiety with streamers, flags 
and flowers. A platform was built at the end 
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effective presentation of the necessity of guided 
thought in the furnishing of home interiors. Empha- 
sizing as it does-the key-note of color and calling 
attention to the fact that three leading magazines of 
general circulation had co-operated with the firm’s own 
decorative department in the utilization of four special 
room presentations, the advertisement makes a strong 
appeal to home owners who are at this time inter- 
ested in new furnishings or in the re-arrangement of 
their present positions to better decorative advantage. 


MN A RECENT executive meeting of the Institute of 

Carpet Manufacturers of America, Inc., it was 
decided to designate Mondays nearest the first day of 
June and December as official opening dates. Uniform 
dates at the end of the season were designated for the 
disposal of discontinued patterns, dropped numbers, 
and seconds. This disposal is to occur not later than 

* two weeks prior to the official opening dates. 








of the huge room, and Ben Bernie’s orchestra 
directed the dancing. The entertainment com- 


mittee deserved a vote of thanks for a most 4% 
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enjoyable evening and for the spirit of con- 
viviality which prevailed throughout the cele- 
bration. A revue, consisting of Broadway 
talent, was one of the divertisements of the 
occasion. 

About a thousand employees and people 
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A CLEVER EXAMPLE OF CARPET REPAIR 

I* THE September UPHOLSTERER, we mentioned on 

page 114 the plight of a western concern whose cus- 
tomer had burned a hole in a plain wilton carpet. The 
impossibility of obtaining another width of the same 
carpet, in order to make a complete repair, created a 
very serious problem, and the publishers of this maga- 
zine were appealed to to try and find some method of 
repairing the damage. 

In answer to our printed request for suggestions 
two replies were received, one of which contained an 
offer to actually demonstrate how the repair could be 
effected. This offer came from Carl Von Schenk, 
of Irvington-on-the-Hudson. 

A sample of plain wilton carpet, in which a hole 
had been burned, was forwarded to Mr. Von Schenk, 
effectively repaired and returned to us. The process 
followed, as will be seen in our illustrations, was to 
remove a square section of the carpet containing the 
hole. The raw edge of this section was then button- 
holed in such a manner that the stitches did not catch 
the pile, but merely held the filling, warp and binder 
threads. A similar piece of carpet to exactly fit the 
hole was cut and buttonholed, then inserted within the 
opening and the edges all around sewn together, The 
illustrations presented herewith show :— 





— 
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(1) The face of the carpet with the burned hole. 


(2) The face of the carpet after — been 
repaired. 


(3) The back of the carpet before repair. 
(4) The back of the carpet showing the stitches. 


Taking into consideration the difficulty of photo- 
graphing the surface of a pile carpet, it will be seen 
that the repair is almost invisible and it is certain that 
when the surface is subjected to a little wear what- 
ever evidences there are of the repair will disappear. 

We are exceedingly grateful to Mr. Von Schenk, 
who took such interest in helping us to publish his sug- 
gestions for executing this repair, that while still an 
invalid from an accident, which put him in the hospital 
with a broken hip, he performed the work, the perfection 
of which is illustrated in our photographic reproduction. 

At the time the problem represented by the burned 
carpet was published, we also received from another 
correspondent two plans for restoring the burned por- 
tion of the carpet. These two plans are as follows :— 

First, at the back of the carpet a piece of burlap 
about equal in thread count to the warp and weft count 
of the carpet is sewn to the body of the carpet as a 
backing for the hole. It is also securely sewn at the 
edges of the hole, then through this burlap with the 
hook used in the manufacture of hooked 
rugs, wool matching the carpet is drawn up 
through all the interstices of the burlap, , 
after the manner of manipulating rags in a 
hooked rug. These strands of wool are left 
high enough to be afterward clipped even 
with the surface of the carpet. 

The second plan is to sew in, each way 
across the hole, threads that will replace the 
burned warp and weft threads, after. which 
wool loops are drawn up in the manner just 
described in connection with burlap patch. 


SOME ASTOUNDING "STATISTICS 


NX THE luncheon tendered to Ogden Mills 
at the Union League Club, on February 
4, by Brig. Gen. Charles H. Sherrill, Mr. 
Mills made a statement which ought to 
relieve the pessimists. 


“The population of the United States 
constitutes about 7 per cent. of the total 
world population. Yet that 7 per cent. con- 
sumes 48 per cent. of the world’s total pro- 
duction of coffee, 56 per cent. of the ctude 
rubber, 21 per cent. of the sugar, 72 per 
cent. of the raw silk, 36 per cent. of the 
coal, 42 per cent. of the pig iron, 47 per 

. cent. of the copper, 69 per cent. of the crude 
petroleum; and out of nearly 32,000,000 
automobiles in use in the world on the first 
of January, 1929, 24,000,000 were to be 
found in these United States.” 
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TO BOLSTER FURNITURE 


RETAILING 


FIVE MILLION DOLLARS TO 
BE SPENT TO EDUCATE THE 
PUBLIC. WHY NOT SPEND 
SOMETHING TO EDUCATE 
THE DEALER? 


IVE MILLION DOLLARS is to be expended 

by the National Furniture Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in stimulating the public to greater interest in 
furniture. 

We would suggest that the public doesn’t need 
stimulation, to this extent. A part at least could be 
spent in educating the retailers. With them a great 
deal of the trouble lies. 

Decorators have already made deep inroads into 
their business, for the reason that, asa rule, dealers think 
of furniture only in the abstract—never in the concrete 
use or eventual placement. They look upon furniture 
merely as merchandise, not as a decorative adjunct, to 
be displayed and sold as such. 

They supply simply a:demand; they seldom con- 
tribute to intelligent selection; they seldom suggest 
appropriate goods; their sales are not constructive ; 
they are primarily supply. houses. 

They do not realize that purchase is usually gov- 
erned by environment. 

Indeed, the vocabulary of environment is to most 
of them a dead language. 

For this reason many manufacturers of the better 


grade furniture are opening up showrooms in large 


cities, where, through the mediation of decorators and 
upholsterers, the public is given access to an impressive 
stock, in impressive surroundings, quite lacking in the 
average furniture store. 

Furniture is no longer a thing of mere utility. 

It is only one factor in the general scheme of 
living. 
A few years ago, if you wanted a shower-curtain 


for the bathroom and went to the department store to. 


get it, you were directed downstairs to the basement. 
It was regarded as an article of utility, like the towel- 
rack. 


Today it is upstairs in the upholstery depart-. 


ment; and its sale is automatically increased by its 
surroundings. 
The men’s clothing stores no longer sell you 


. rators; and she would be an 


simply a suit of clothes; they show the suit in com- 
bination with the proper shirt, necktie, and socks. 
The frock shops also utilize the ensemble idea. 

Look in at the windows of Gorham’s and you 
find that their silverware is displayed on a dining- 
table properly set with the right linen, the right glass- 
ware, with the right chairs, and the right sideboard 
in the background. They sell only silverware; but 
they stimulate the sale of it by visualizing its ulti- 
mate use. 

The woman who has home furnishings in mind 
thinks, not of the integral part, but of the entirety. 
Her first thought is on the general character of her 
room — its walls, windows, and floors; and she is 
attracted by a shop window that has a little showing 
of wallpaper, cretonne, or tapestries. She drops in, 
and her inquiries as to cost give the salesman first 
contact to a “prospect.” The exclusive furniture dealer 
does not get the contact; and, as a result, decorators 
and department stores have broken in upon his 
domain. 

From the earliest issue of our publication we have 
preached the Power of Suggestion — the influence of 
related parts, each emphasizing the value of the other. 
And it is this power of suggestion that we recom- 
mend to the National Furniture Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The idea doesn’t involve any serious outlay of 
capital. It doesn’t mean added stocks; it can be 
undertaken with merely wallpaper books and short 
lengths of fabrics. 

“True,” said one critic recently, “I quite agree 
with you; but how are we going to do it? Our sales- 
men know nothing but furniture.” 

“Go hire some girl out of all the innumerable 
Schools of Interior Decoration,” we observed. “She 
may not be an expert, but she has many of the quali- 
ties that. the furniture man 
doesn’t possess. 

“She has good taste, 
love of color, and her mind 
visualizes. results, rather than 
details. 

“She can make a furniture 
window more attractive. She 
will stimulate sales by visualiz- 
ing entireties. She is already 
employed by the big department 
stores and by thousands of deco- 











asset to every furniture dealer 
in America.” 
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WHITING APPOINTED PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS 


t amemane: A. Wuittnc, for the past seventeen 
years Director of the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
has been appointed President of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. The Federation is the national art asso- 
ciation, with which practically all the art museums in 
the United States and Canada are affiliated. At present 
there are 440 affiliated chapters, headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Whiting begins his work at the Federation at 
a time when its program is receiving the active interest 
of many prominent citizens. The Honorable Dwight 
Morrow and Mrs. Morrow, for example, are sponsors 
of a collection of Mexican art, to be exhibited by the 
Federation, which was brought together by Homer 
Saint-Gaudens during the time Mr. Morrow was 
United States Ambassador to Mexico. 

Many years of museum work have fitted Mr. 
Whiting for his new office. In 1900, as secretary of 
the Society of Arts and Crafts in Boston, he developed 
its salesroom and other activities, established the maga- 
zine “Handicraft”, organized the National League of 
Handicraft Societies and developed the sales of craft 
work to a total, in 1912, of $75,000. In 1912 he be- 
came Director of the Museum of John Herron Art 
Institute of Indianapolis, and in 1913, he became 
Director of the Cleveland Museum of Art. He super- 
vised the final planning and the erection of that mus- 
eum, organized its staff and developed its policies 
and plans. : 

Mr. Whiting was president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums from 1920 to 1923. He has been 
a director of the American Federation of Arts since 
1922 and second Vice-President since 1927. 

Miss Leila Mechlin, Secretary of the Federation 
since its foundation and editor of the “American 
Magazine of Art,” the official organ of the Federation, 
will be associated with Mr. Whiting in his work. 


LACE CURTAINS AS STENCIL MEDIA 


HE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

has issued an important document on the use of 
cotton goods in interior decoration. It dwells at length 
on the increased use of cotton cloth as a wall covering 
and states that a leading manufacturer distributes up- 
wards of 16,000,000 square yards annually; that an- 
other factory reports an output of 81 miles a day of 
cloth fabric for water-proofing, and it ties up the use 
of these cloths to mural treatment. Much of the prod- 
uct goes into shelf edgings and coverings, shower 
curtains, table covers, pillows, draperies, shoe boxes, 
laundry bags, etc., of the Sanitas or Meritas character 
that is now so much used in the upholstery depart- 
ments. It doesn’t by any means all go on to the walls. 
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Incidental to the report, Linville M. Holton, 
the author, dwells in great detail upon a stencil process 
that he calls “the lace curtain stencil”. We quote 
in full: 

“Not so very many years ago it was realized that 
larger stencil designs than those of paper or card 
would be desirable to deceive the eye and produce a 
more artistic effect. To date, the most successful 
development of this sort of stencil is the ‘lace cur- 
tain.’ Briefly, the preparation of this stencil consists 
in stretching a piece of lace curtain (the coarser woven 
the better), on a frame. It is then shellacked. When 
dry, the stencil is complete. Needless to say, shellac in 
alcohol solution dries very fast and the preparation of 
the lace curtain stencil is not a lengthy process. The 
wall must be properly prepared before stenciling can 
be begun. It should be smooth, well covered and free 
from brush marks and heavy ‘roping.’ 

“Attaching the panel to the wall is very simple. A 
strip of paper is laid around the outer edge of the panel 
so that a clean edge can be secured, and the stiff lace 
curtain is secured to the wall with thumb tacks. The 
paint is then daubed on with the proper technique, 
great care being taken to secure an even application, 
using paint of exactly the right consistency. This 
method of decoration can be used to produce a frieze, 
panel or dado, and designs can be worked out showing 
color changes from dark to light or a blending of the 
various shades. Above the stencil design and around 
it stippled work can be applied, or the wall may’be left 
in its appropriate shade of plain flat finish. 

“The question naturally arises as to whether the 
lace stencil can be employed to produce a solid or ‘all- 
over’ pattern. 

“The answer to this is that it is practically 
as possible as for the sister art of wall papering. 
Care must be taken to match the sides, where, on 
account of the mechanical weave of the lace, very little 
variation is encountered. The durability of this type 
of stencil is its greatest recommendation to the painting 
craft, it being far superior in point of convenience and 
workability to the older paper stencil. In fact, it seems 
to improve with age as the paint impregnates and 
smoothes off the rough parts of the fabric design. The 
customary paper stencil causes trouble at the edges 
which are sharp and paint off the brush, causing blurs. 
The lace curtain stencil is made of round threads, 
which, of course, obviate this difficulty. It is necessary 
only to dry the stencil after use, wipe and then roll 
it up. 

“It is needless to say that the effects produced by 
the lace curtain stencils are as beautiful and varied as 
the lace curtain itself. Without the appearance of 
being the mechanical art that it is, it produces a varia- 
tion in artistic effect impossible of duplication by the 
artist’s brush.” 





A CORNER OF THE LADIES?’ 
LOUNGE IN THE NEW NEW 
YORKER HOTEL, IN NEW 
YORK CITy 


See text on page 109. 
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LEVING ROOM IN A SUITE IN 
THE NEW NEW YORKER HOTFL 


See text on opposite page. 
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THE NEV 
NEVV YORKER 
HOLE 


MANHATTAN’ S LATEST 
HOSTELRY If REPUTED 
THE LARGEST IN THE 
CITY AND THE TALLEST 
IN THE WORLD 





O* TuHuRsDAY, January 2nd, the hotel 
which the publicity agent claims as the 
largest in New York and the tallest in the 
world, was formally opened to the public. 
This is the New Yorker Hotel, which is 
located at Thirty-fourth Street and Eighth 
Avenue. 

Construction of the building started about 
two years ago. Over a year was required for 
the excavation alone, as it was necessary to 
drill down through solid rock for 78 feet. 
There are four basements below the level 
of the street, and the immense height of the build- 
ing, which has been utilized for private roof gar- 
dens, gives a magnificent view of the Hudson River, 
the Jersey Palisades, and the teeming life of New 
York City. 

The hotel is 43 stories in height, and contains 2500 
guest rooms. There is a radio with loud-speaker in 
every room. Each room also has a tub and shower 
bath, the tiles of which are tinted; a Servidor; a full- 
length mirror; a French type telephone; and two or 
more windows. 

Some of their attractive dining rooms are the 
Terrace Restaurant, the Manhattan Room, the Empire 
Tea Room, and the Coffee Shop. 

There is a Grand Ballroom, a Banquet Hall, and 
ten smaller private dining salons. Handsome mural 
paintings in striking modernistic designs decorate the 
lobby ceiling, Terrace Restaurant and Grand Ballroom. 

On this and two other pages we illustrate three 
interiors which may be said to be typical. On page 108 
is shown a corner of a room in a private suite. The 
color scheme here is set by the tones in the damask used 
as draperies and as a furniture covering of one or two 
of the chairs. The radio cabinet which stands cater- 
cornered across the corner of the room is of inlaid 
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woods beautifully decorated with floral pieces and 
garlands. 

On the preceding page (107) we show a corner of 
the ladies’ lounge. The floor is almost completely cov- 
ered with a handsome rug of an all-over floral pattern. 
The draperies, which are ofthe French type, are well 
executed, and the medium-weight satin of which they 
are made has a dainty inconspicuous pattern. The walls 
are panelled with a wood so finished that the grain 
itself serves as a wall decoration. The furniture is 
upholstered in plain and figured silk fabrics... The mod- 
ernistic indirect lighting fixtures are unique in shape. 

In a.corner of this page is a view of the restaurant 
on the mezzanine floor. Of greatest interest here is 
the clever ceiling decoration and the cleverly executed 
mural. 

An interesting feature of this hotel, from the point 
of view of the comfort and safety of the guests, is the 
completely equipped hospital on the fourth floor, which 
is open night and day, with doctors and. nurses always 
in attendance. 

The tiny individual powdering rooms are also of 
interest. Here feminine guests, attended by maids, can 
apply their cosmetics or re-arrange their hair in the 
same privacy to be found in their own boudoirs. 
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NATIONAL DRY GOODS 
ASSOCIATION DRAPERY 
SALES SURVEY 


Ml 


“FTVHE Trend of Sales of Silk, Rayon and Cotton 

in the Drapery-Upholstery Departments” is the 
title of a survey issued March 8th by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, in conjunction with the 
Du Pont Rayon Co., which sponsored it. This survey 
is based on information secured from the drapery and 
upholstery departments of retail stores located in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and was prepared by Alexis 
Sommaripa. Mr. Sommaripa was assisted by an 
Advisory Committee consisting of Edward E. Barling, 
of L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J.; James Gould, 
of Stern Brothers, New York; J. S. Laurie, of the 
Scruggs - Vandervoort - Barney Dry Goods Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; G. A. Lenoir, of The Emporium, San 
Francisco; A. B. Moulton, R. H. White Co., Boston, 
Mass.; N. J. Turk, Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and William A. Fitzgerald, Director of Bureau 
of Research and Information. 


Contrary to general expectations modern art fabrics have 
gained considerably in importance within the past year. There 
were indeed individual stores that reported as high as 10 and 
15 per cent. of their sales in these fabrics. A buyer of a store 
of this class remarked: “The gaudy colorings and angular 
motifs which first characterized modern art have now given 
place to graceful designs of such beautifully blended colors 


+ 
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that they fit into almost any setting, so it is easy to sell fabrics 
of this type.” While modern designs appear in practically 
every class of merchandise, their largest percentage of sales 
continue to be in rayon damask and cretonnes: The former 
predominate in the exclusive stores, while modern art cre- 
tonnes are especially favored by the popular price stores. 

About 3 per cent. of the total value of sales in the drapery 
and upholstery departments are taken by fabrics designed in 
the modern manner, as contrasted with 1 per cent. a year ago. 
The relative value of sales are about the same in the popular 
price and in the exclusive stores. 

The improvement that has taken place relative to design, 
coloring and texture of all types of draperies was a matter of 
general comment among the buyers. Especially interesting is 
the great appreciation of rough weaves, not only in rayon rep 
and shikii, but even in damask, which heretofore have usually 
been characterized by a smooth background. 


Increased Sales of Ready-Made Curtains 


In noting the trends of sales of the various groups of 
fabrics, the changes in casements is especially worthy of 
comment because their sales are apparently declining in favor 
of ready-made merchandise. For instance, cotton casements 
by the yard showed a decline of 20 per cent. in the autumn 
and 18 per cent. in the spring, compared with a year ago, 
taking the total value of sales of drapery and upholstery 
fabrics as 100 per cent. The sheer silk group declined 33 per 
cent. in the spring and 24 per cent. in the Autumn. The only 
type of casement fabrics that showed no change in their rela- 
tive value of sales during the year was the rayon group, 
rayon voiles taking 3 per cent. of the value of sales and rayon 
nets and semi-sheer rayons about 4 per cent. 

Counterbalancing the decline in casement yard goods has 
been the marked increase of 30 per cent. in the ready-made 
group, of which 97 per cent. is taken by curtains and 3 per 
cent. by portieres. It will be recalled that a year ago, when 
these studies were first undertaken, the question was asked, 
“What percentage of your business is done in draperies and 
upholstery by the yard, including all types, compared to ready- 
made curtains and portieres, considering the two groups as 
100 per cent.?” According to the replies the ready-made group 
took about 35 per cent. of the sales, while the yard goods were 
almost twice as important, or 65 per cent. In 1929 the sales 
of the two groups were more evenly divided, the yard goods 
having dropped to 54 per cent., and the ready-made group 
increased to 46 per cent. It is the popular price stores that 
do the volume business in ready-made merchandise, their 
sales registering 52 per cent., against 38 per cent. in the 
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exclusive stores. 11 per cent. of the ready-made curtains were 
of rayon content—either all rayon or with rayon decoration. 
Linen filets: were grouped with the cottons, which accounted 
for 89 per cent. of the sales. 


Rayons Dominate Autumn Sales 


Rayons are of major importance in the drapery and uphol- 
stery yard goods, taking 42 per cent. of the relative value of 
sales in the autumn, August, 1928, to February, 1929, and 
33 oa cent. of the sales in the spring, February to July 
31, 1929. 

The most interesting development in the rayon group dur- 
ing the past year was the increase of over 100 per cent. in 
the relative value of sales of shikii and rep. Rayon Damask, 
always considered a fall fabric, showed somewhat of an 
increase in the spring sales. Multi-colored damask far out- 
sold damask of one color (Chart 1), although there seemed 
to be a feeling that damask of one color was increasing in 
importance. Rayon taffeta declined 5 per cent. in the autumn, 
but there was no change in the spring sales. A gain of about 
11 per cent. was observed in the relative value of sales of 
rayon containing fabrics, compared to the previous year, 
August, 1927, to August, 1928. 

Plain colored cottons also showed an increase, due in a 
measure to the numerous calls for monks cloth, according to 
the buyers. This is reflected in a gain of 7 per cent. for plain 
colored cottons in the spring and 19 per cent. in the fall. 
There was little variation in the sales of printed and multi- 
colored linens, cretonnes, chintz, etc., in the fall period, com- 
pared to the previous autumn. In the spring, however, a drop 
of 8 per cent. was noted. 

No marked change has taken place in the trend of sales 
of the silk group, with the exception of satin, which, although 
a small item, has shown a gain. The percentage of sales of 
silk, taffeta, and moire advanced slightly in the sprjng. 


Tapestry Grows More Important 

An important increase, however, is observed in the value 
of sales of tapestry throughout the periods covered by the 
survey; a gain of 13 per cent. took place in the autumn and 
28 per cent. in the spring. The percentage of sales of pile 
fabrics remains about the same as a year ago. It is interésting 
that buyers are beginning to stock rayon velours. They are 
shown in two types—for drapery and upholstery. ee 
rayon velours have been used for the past few seasons by 
the furniture trade, they are a very recent addition to depart- 
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ment store displays in the upholstery and drapery departments. 

Apropos of upholstery fabrics, the question was asked: 
“Taking your total sales in dollars as 100 per cent., what per- 
centage do you estimate was taken by furniture upholstery 
fabrics as contrasted with those used for slips, hangings and 
casements?” The exclusive stores reported about 10 per cent. 
and the popular price stores 6 per cent. Buyers were also 
asked, “Have you noted an increase in the sale of upholstery 
fabrics during the past year?” This was the only question 
asked relative to the gain in sales of any group of fabrics. 
The general response was a gain of 17 per cent. for the furni- 
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ture fabrics, which include certain types of rayon damask as 
well as tapestry and pile fabrics. The largest increase of sales 
was in the popular price stores. They reported a gain of 20 
per cent., against 7 per cent. in the exclusive stores. Some 
of the stores have found it advisable during the past year to 
add furniture repair shops to their usual work rooms. In 
general it has been found that about 32 per cent. of the sales 
in the drapery and uphc!stery departments pass through the 
work room. Custom made merchandise represents about 34 
per cent. of the sales in the exclusive stores, and 22 per cent. 
in the popular price stores. There are, of course, a number of 
popular price stores that do not maintain a work room. 


Plain Colored Fabrics More Important in Exclusive Stores 
and in Large Cities 

In studying the trends in the drapery and upholstery de- 
partments for the past two years, it is quite noticeable that 
plain colored fabrics have a greater relative value of sales in 
large cities and in stores catering to an exclusive clientele. 
This applies equally to plain colored cottons, rayon taffeta, 
shikii, reps and the silk fabrics. Tapestry and the group of 
mohair, frieze and moquette have also shown a greater rela- 
tive value of sales in exclusive stores and in large cities. The 
sales of plain velours are about the same in the medium price 
and exclusive stores, but are a very small item in popular 
price stores. Fabrics of design such as multi-colored cottons 
and rayon damask are of more importance in popular price 
stores and in small cities. 

Concerning the geographical distribution of fabrics the 
statistics show that casement fabrics as a group are somewhat 
more important in the South than in either the East or West. 
The Southern States lead in the sales of multi-colored fabrics. 
As for plain colored fabrics, they are over 50 per cent. more 
important in the East than in the South. It is the West, how- 
ever, that leads in the sale of pile fabrics and tapestry. The 
latter, indeed, is twice as important in the West than in the 
rest of the country. 


Cretonne Prices (Chart 3) 


The average price at which cretonne was sold declined 
from $.75 a yard during the 1927 and 1928 period to $.69 in 
February to August, 1929. Thirty-nine cents still represents 
the volume price for this merchandise, though the relative 
value of sales at this figure decreased from 14 per cent. to 
1l per cent. 

A similarity of conditions exist with respect to the volume 
prices for this fabric in both the popular price and exclusive 
stores. For example, almost one-half of the popular price 
store business continues to be done at prices $.29 and $.39, 
while about 40 per cent. of the exclusive store sales were 
recorded within the price range of $1.00 to $1.50. It is inter- 
esting to observe that the exclusive stores reported 27 per 
cent. of their cretonne sales from $1.25 upwards, while in the 
popular price stores only 3 per cent. of these sales were 
recorded at these prices. 


Prices of Rayon Voile (Chart 4) 


From February to August, 1929, $1.25 represented the 
average price at which rayon voile was sold, while $1.50 was 
the most important single price in dollars of sales. It is inter- 
esting to observe that over 90 per cent. of the sales of this 
fabric were made at prices ranging from $1.00 to $1.95 
per yard. 

Popular price stores recorded 46 per cent. of their rayon 
voile business at prices below $1.25 per yard, contrasted with 
4 per cent. in the exclusive stores. On the other hand, the 
exclusive stores accounted for 50 per cent. of the sales of this 
fabric, at prices from $1.69 upward, against 26 per cent. in 
the popular price stores. One dollar, which represented almost 
one-third of the popular price store business, was the most 
important single price, while $1.25, $1.50 and $1.75 each 
accounted for over one-fifth of the exclusive stores sales 
of rayon voile. 


Prices of Rayon Damask (Chart 5) 

Though $2.50 continues to be the average price at which 
rayon damask was sold from February to August, 1929, com- 
pared with the twelve-month period, August, 1927, to August, 
1928, the relative value of sales showed a decided increase at 
$1.95 per yard, which was the most important single price 
for this fabric. A slightly larger ratio of sales were accounted 
for in 1929, from $2.50 to $8.50, inclusive, than in the former 
period. 

While the popular price stores did 25 per cent. of their 
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business at $1.95 a yard, their sales from $.79 to $1.75, 
inclusive, accounted for almost one-half of their total rayon 
damask business, compared with only 7 per cent. in the 
exclusive stores. On the other hand, exclusive stores did 
49 per cent. of their business in the more expensive fabrics 
ranging from $2.95 to $8.50, inclusive, against 18 per cent, in 
the popular price stores. Two dollars and ninety-five cents, 
which accounts for one-fourth of the exclusive store sales 
of this fabric, is in contrast to the price of $5.00, at which a 
similar proportion of this business was recorded in the 1927 
and 1928 period. 


Comparison of Prices of Various Drapery Fabrics 
It is interesting to compare the prices of drapery fabrics 
made from cotton and those made from rayon. In the former, 
cretonnes during February to August, 1929, sold at an aver- 
age price of $.69 per yard, while under the latter, rayon voile 
sold at $1.25 and rayon damask $2.50. 


THE UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION DINNER 
(cy THE evening of Tuesday, February 18th, the 

fifteenth annual dinner dance of the Upholstery 
Association of America, Inc., was held at the Hotel 
New Yorker. The evening was. fortunately favored 
by excellent weather, and the small ballroom in which 
the function was held was comfortably filled, nearly 
two hundred members and friends’ being in attendance. 

An excellent dinner was served, between the 
courses of which music for dancing was supplied by 
the Eldorado entertainers, by which name the orchestra 
is knowa, and a very full and satisfactory cabaret 
entertainment interspersed the musical numbers. 


GLENDALE LINEN SHOWING COTTON PRINTS 
HE Glendale Linen Co. is showing a 50-inch cotton 
of exceptional quality and unusual character. This 

material is called the Pintado. It derives its name from 
the beautiful painted and printed cotton made in India 
in the days of the Dutch and Indian trading companies. 
These modern pintadoes are developed from a variety 
of patterns, including a very modern floral print of 
bright colors, named “Modern Bouquet.” It is well 
adapted to wicker and reed as well as modern painted 
furniture. Another pintado is definitely pictorial in 
character. It is called “Old Time Holiday.” The color- 
ing is brilliant and sharply contrasted. 


A printed cotton in the line of the Glendale Linen Co. 








For text see page 116. 
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FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 


By John W. Stephenson 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES PRESENTING A COMPREHENSIVE PICTURE 
OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF ORNAMENT AS APPLIED TO FABRICS 


THROUGHOUT THE CENTURIES 


XVII. Birds in Flight and in Repose 


HERE is a term that is invariably associated with 
surface decoration of certain types during the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries in France; that 
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is the term “pastorale,” the French feminine 
equivalent of our word “pastoral,” meaning 
rural, and as we have previously said, there 
is probably no type of design that flourished 
more abundantly in this period of France’s history than 
those which represented rural scenes and occupations. 

It is of this period that the illustrations shown 
herewith are reminiscent. 

We have been accustomed in our study of design 
characteristics to many forms of animal and bird life 
in association with fabrics 
of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Centuries, but dur- 
ing the period which we are 
now studying, there was a 
strong revival of bird types, 
some of them fantastic, as 
in Figures 365 and 371, but 
more generally frankly 
representative of well- 
known domestic types, such 
as the doves of Fig. 369, 
the pheasant and duck of 
Fig. 364 and the partridge 
of Fig. 372. 

The Seventeenth Cen- 
tury developed avery con- 
siderable employment of 
Chinese materials, not only 
brocades of Chinese origin 
and inspiration, but pot- 
tery, vases, china and other 
household impedimenta in 
which Chinese decoration 
played a large part. This is 
thought by some to account 
for the fact that in many 
of the textile collections 
pertaining to this period 
there are strong evidences 
of Chinese’ influence, par- 
ticularly in the character of 
the floral decoration, and in 
the use of flying birds, to 
give interest to blank spaces 
in the pictorial composition. 
Figures 366, 367 and 371, 
for instance, are of quasi- 
Chinese character. 

Particular mention 
should be made of the fact 
that the style of drawing 





employed in the production of these motifs, as also 
in the weaving technique by which the drawings were 
translated into fabric, was of the most skillful type, 





literally an era of pictorial presentation in fabric, 
rather than simply the designing of figures for fabric 
ornamentation. 

An idea of the exquisite character of the por- 
traiture may be gathered from an examination of 
Figures 364, 368 and 372, which, though greatly re- 
duced, have lost so little of the figure and contrast 
through photographing and re- 
photographing, that even our minia- 
ture illustrations retain much of 
the sharp picture quality of the 
originals. 

Figures 365, 366, 367 and 371 
are silk or satin damasks of the 
Seventeenth Century, manufactured 
at Lyons, France. Fig. 370 is of 
the Eigh- 
teenth 
Century 
and from 
the same 
source. 
Figures 
364, 368 
and 369, 
composi- 
tions of 
Philippe de 
La Salle, 


are from 
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the collection at the museum of the Chamber of Com- 


merce at Lyons, as is also Fig. 372, the covering 
formerly employed upon the back of an arm chair and 
removed for preservation. 


AN ART-IN-TRADE EXPOSITION AT THE NEW 
YORKER HOTEL 


N EXPOSITION known as the Art-in-Trade Show, in 
New York, but in no way connected with expo- 
sitions bearing a similar name, and sponsored by the 
Art-in-Trades Club, was held at the New Yorker Hotel 
February 24th to 28th. There were a little over 100 
exhibitors occupying the sixth and seventh floors. A 
wide range of products were exhibited to over a thou- 
sand visitors, who came from both out of town and 
the metropolitan district. George Little was the pro- 
moter and manager of the show. 

So great an interest is shown by the trades in 
general that the Art-in-Trade Show is expected to 
become a semi-annual affair. The next show will be 
the last week in August, also at the New Yorker. 


AN IMPORTANT TAX DECISION 

RECENT decision of the U. S. Customs Court is 

of interest to importers of upholstered furniture. 
Recently the customs officials taxed the firm of Lip- 
man & Melnicker of New York a duty of 50 per cent. 
ad valorem on certain chairs upholstered with wool 
tapestry, as being of chief value in the shipment. The 
court reversed this decision and set the rate as 33% 
per cent. ad valorem, as manufactures under para- 
graph 410 of the Act of 1922, with wood as the 
chief value. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 96) 


fine decorative fabrics at wholesale, left recently on a 
buying trip to the Eastern markets, the first since this 

firm engaged in business several years ago. He will 
"visit the trade in the Northwest on the way home. This 
firm is enlarging’ its stock and has installed sample 
racks in the display room for the convenience of its 
trade. 

B. Wasserman, of the Philadelphia Tapestry 
Mills, represented in this territory by Walter R. Doug- 
las, is spending the winter in California. 

The display rooms of the Kroder Reubel Co., Inc., 
at 938 Mission Street, San Francisco, are being re- 
arranged under the direction of John H. Dickey, man- 
ager, to accommodate the new and enlarged lines. 


John H. Kemp, the Pacific Coast representative of 
the Orinoka Mills, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
is planning to visit the Eastern headquarters of this 
concern in June. 


B. C. Hollister has been made manager of the 
San Francisco Bay interests of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
and H. W. Kingsley has been made Pacific Coast man- 
ager, with J. Gurney as assistant. 


The stock and fixtures of D. T. Cassidy, interior 
decorator, with a studio at 1742 Franklin Street, Oak- 
land, has been disposed of by the assignee. 

J..W. Oliver, formerly buyer of floor coverings 
for a large Oakland store, has opened a floor coverings 
store on his own account at 2075 Allston Way, 
Berkeley. 

M. Y. Parnay, Oriental rug merchant of Berkeley, 
has moved into a splendid new home at Bancroft Way 
and Union Street. The building is a composite of Per- 
sian, Turkish and Arabian architectural styles and is 
the result of years of planning. The formal opening 
was marked by a concert of Oriental numbers and the 
serving of Oriental refreshments. 

Herbert W. Ramont has arranged to engage in the 
interior decorating business at 16th and J Streets, 
Modesto, Cal. 

David A. Coutts has taken over the upholstering 
and furniture business of Andrew Coutts, San Rafael, 
Cal. 

The drapery shop of S. J. Carrie, 241714 Vermont 
Avenue, Los Angeles, was damaged by fire recently. 

Harold Fleet has purchased a half interest in the 
La Brea Slip Cover and Drapery Co., 1101 S. La Brea 
Avenue, Los Angeles, from Daniel G. Dinsmore. 

The Jordan Co., a department store concern of 
268 E. Colorado Street, Pasadena, has been incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $500,000, by W.:G. 
Jordan, L. A. Boadway, G. P. Ormsby and J. H. 
Van Praag. 
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' Harry Bledsoe, long associated with the home fur- 
nishing business at San Diego, has joined the Ham- 
mond Furniture Co., of that city. The Bledsoe store 
was closed about a year ago. 

The S. M. Bingham Co., San Diego, whose lines 
include draperies, has arranged to retire from business, 
being unable to secure a renewal of its lease. 

The offices of the Clinton Carpet Co. at Los 
Angeles have been moved to new quarters at 128 East 
Eighth Street. 

The Fraser Patterson Co., a department store con- 
cern of Seattle, has arranged for the erection of a 
six-story building, to cost $600,000, work on which 
will be commenced this spring. T. A. CHURCH. 


THE ANTIQUES EXPOSITION 


REALLY extraordinary exhibition was held March 

3rd to 8th by the Second International Antiques 
Exposition at the Grand Central Palace, under George 
W. Harper, managing director. It was far above any- 
thing that has ever been done before. About two 
hundred exhibitors participated, many of them deco- 
rators, a few wholesalers, but the majority of them 
dealers in antiques. 

Some of the exhibits were unusual presentations 
of well decorated rooms furnished entirely with 
antiques. We illustrate several of these on page 113. 

Miss Gheen made an excellent impression. Indeed, 
the women were quite conspicuous in the show. Edith 
Parker Bryce showed a boudoir in the Directoire 
period. Katharine Hartshorne showed an XVIII Cen- 
tury room, Josephine Howell a Pompeian room, Mc- 
Burney & Underwood an XVIII Century living room. 
Nancy McClelland’s exhibit attracted much attention. 
Hettie Rhoda Mead showed a Venetian reception 
room. Diane Tate & Marion Hall attracted much 
attention by their exhibition, and Mrs. Torrance showed 
a beautiful panelled room in one exhibit and a small 
pine room in a second exhibit. 

Among the men decorators Wm. Baumgarten, 
Bonaventure; Charles of London; Darnley; Stair & 
Andrew, Todhunter, Arthur S. Vernay, attracted 
attention. 

It was an unusual collection and crowds packed 
the building for a week. 


A NEEDED TABLE 


age has been searching the New York market 
for the past six months looking for a few small 
oak or mahogany tables in simple styles. Something 
about 30 or 32 inches by 18 or 20 inches, to put at 
the ends of a davenport or elsewhere. All are shown 
in such ornate designs that those wanting good, well- 
made pieces in simple effects are at a loss to find them. 


GAILY COLORED CHINTZ AT 
WINDOWS AND COVERING 
CHAIRS AND DIVAN ADD 
INTEREST TO THIS PLAINLY 
FURNISHED LIVING ROOM 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 











SOME RECENTZEXAMBPLESZOF PARISIAN 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


Top left, corner in apartment designed by Andre Lurcat; top right, card room by René Prau; 
bottom left, consulting room by René Gabriel; bottom right, circular living room by René Prau. 








THE RETAIL 
PROBLEMS OF 


1930 


DEDUCTIONS ARRIVED 
AT FROMA CANVASS OF 
A LARGE NUMBER OF 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


HREE months ago the “Retail Ledger,” of Phila- 

delphia, made a canvass of a large number of 
department stores with the question, “What are the big 
retail problems for 1930?” This canvass duplicated a 
similar canvass undertaken at the close of the year 
1928. The results of these canvasses are given else- 
where on this page, both for the year 1929 and 
the year 1930. 

Having in mind the fact that the conclusion repre- 
sented by the replies was based on store-wide opinion 
and, therefore, not necessarily true of individual de- 
partments, we presented this finding to a number of 
important buyers whose interests were strictly confined 
to the upholstery and interior decorative field, with the 
request that they register their own opinion as to 
the relative importance of the subjects presented in the 
“Retail Ledger’s” report. 

Of eight typical replies, two place “style” as the 
outstanding problem of the present business year. In 
other words, twenty-five per cent. of these typical re- 
plies express an opinion in keeping with the majority 
opinion expressed by the store at large. This argues 
very definitely that the problems of the upholstery 





THE PROBLEMS OF 1929 AND 1930 


ISTED below, in the order of their importance as 

voted upon by a large number of retail authorities 
throughout the country, are the leading problems 
which will face the retail world during the coming 
year. For purposes of comparison the similar vote 
for 1929 is also presented: 


1929 1930 

Credits and collections. Style. 

Cost of distribution. More scientific merchan- 
dising. 

Style. Credits and collections. 

Education of salespeople. Service. 

Price ranges. Cost of distribution. 

Number of lines carried. Better education of sales- 
people. 

Handling of buyers. Better advertising. 

Returned goods. Returned goods. 

Chain-store competition. | Chain-store competition. 











department, as compared with the store at large, are 
individual and. exceptional, and the fact that these 
eight typical replies represent New York, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, Buffalo and Omaha, is sufficient guarantee of 
their broad contact with country-wide conditions. 

The other six of our typical stores place “style” as 
follows: 2nd, 3rd, 3rd, 3rd, 4th and 7th, thus support- 
ing the statement, repeatedly made by this magazine, 
that there can be no single standard of merchandise 
selection that will apply with equai sales appeal in 
widely separated retail communities. 

Four of our correspondents place the “Better 
education of salespeople” first. One places it second, 
another third, and one fourth, which by the law of 
averages would seem to indicate that, so far as the 
upholstery and interior decorative business is concerned, 
this problem of the “Better education of salespeople” 
is the chief problem faced by the buyer and manager of 
this particular section of department store business. 

Herein, there also lies a difference between the dis- 
tinct necessities of home furnishings departments, and 
those of the store 
at. large, because the 






























































result of the can- 

New York | Boston| Burfalo| Buftele | Cinni.| Cinni.) omaha, | St. Louis vass as applied to 

— 2 tS Bae. Be SB OF 3 the problems of the 
More scientific merchandising.- 1 4 4 4 . 2 store as a whole 
Credits and collections. & 8 determine that the 
Service. " . 3 ‘ = “Better education 
Cost of distribation. ps " of salespeople”’ 
Better education of salespeople. 3 1 2 1 4 1 wae sixth on the 
Better advertising. 4 6 1 list. This does not 
ER ENP RE rigs 5 wane ; a mean that sales- 
Chain=store competition. . 4 s g gy people Ste, a5 9 
rule, better edu- 

cated than those 
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distinctly connected with the upholstery and interior 
decorative division, but it does mean, that in the 
sale of home furnishings there is need for a greater 
degree of education, not only in the principles of sales- 
manship, but doubtless also in the application of the 
materials and a need for a better understanding of the 
fundamentals of home furnishings than has ever 
existed before, or than exists at the present time in 
the other sections of the modern department store. 

This conclusion is both illuminating and encourag- 
ing. Illuminating, because it emphasizes a desire on 
the part of the upholstery department managers to do 
a better job of selling by creating a better educated 
sales force; encouraging, because in every case it is a 
very simple matter for a store to provide its sales force 
with information that will raise the calibre of its com- 
mercial education. Once this problem is determined as 
the paramount problem for this business year, the 
means for its successful solution, by bringing the neces- 
sary elements of education within the reach of those 
who need it, are comparatively easy to procure. In a 
subsequent discussion of this subject, we will suggest 
several methods of bringing about a better condition 
of selling knowledge, the importance of this subject 
being worthy of detailed consideration by itself. 

One of our typical correspondents places “more 
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scientific merchandising” first, and another “service.” 
These opinions are, undoubtedly, influenced by local 
conditions, which emphasize these items as the major 
need and, therefore, the major problem in the year’s 
business outlook. 

It is curious to us that “chain-store competition” is 
placed last by department stores, as a result of the 
canvass, both for 1928 and 1929, and has only been 
moved up from last place by one of our correspondents, 
and, curiously also, it is a New York buyer who 
places it fourth on the list. 

Two of our correspondents introduced new sub- 
jects, which to them constitute problems worthy of 
mention; one is “Competitive Price Wars,” and the 
other is “Specialty Store, Competition,” both placed 
sixth on the list of 1930 retail problems. 

The summary of the replies we have quoted gives 
an interesting survey of conditions affecting retail dis- 
tribution, through the medium of home furnishings 
departments, as viewed by competent buyers in various 
retail communities. How true these opinions may be 
typical of the business at large would be impossible to 
say, and they are not presented here with the idea that 
they comprehend either all of the problems of a retail 
upholstery department or their remedies. 

If the charts show anything, they show very defi- 
nitely the fact that departments in 
various localities have either different 
problems to meet or the same prob- 
lems under different degrees of im- 
portance. 

It will, therefore, be interesting 
for our readers, wherever located, 
to compare their own situations with 
those represented by the opinions 
expressed in these charts. 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO A. 
WEISER 


N SATURDAY evening, February 

15th, a testimonial dinner was 
given in honor of Mr. A. Weiser, of 
A. Weiser, Inc., upon the completion 
of twenty years in the upholstery 
textile field. Friends and business 
associates to the number of fifty 
people gathered early at the Mayfair 
Roof, atop the Strand Theatre Build- 
ing. Harry Raches acted as toast-. 
master and as the high spot of the 
evening introduced Joseph Gluck, 
who, on behalf. of Mr. Weiser’s 
friends and associates presented him 
with a beautiful gold wrist watch. 





A beautiful fabric display in the window of 
Lord & Taylor, N. Y. 





WITH THE BUYERS 
AND. SELLERS 





Birrp—Harry F. Bird, for some time upholstery 
buyer for Arnold Constable & Co., and who recently 
increased his department to nearly double its dimen- 
sions, has resigned to take charge of the department of 
the Paine Furniture Co., Boston, where he began his 
employment on Monday, March 10th. Previous to his 
connection with Arnold Constable & Co., Mr. Bird was 
with John Wanamaker of New York for many years. 
A great deal of the buying in the interior decorating 
department was done by Mr. Bird, who secured un- 
usual pieces of merchandise, and in so doing traveled 
all over the world, visiting France, England, Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Austria, Germany, Holland, 
Denmark, Russia, China, Japan and Guatemala. 

Bripces—H. C. Bridges, for the last two years 
head of the upholstery department of Paine Furniture 
Co., Boston, is now with the Walter Corey Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 

SuieLs—Alfred B. Shiels, whose resignation from 
Gimbel’s was announced last month, has become buyer 
of the upholstery department of Lit Bros., Philadel- 
phia, succeeding to the position relinquished by Wm. 
H. Thomas. 

Morey — Thomas H. Morley, for nine years 
upholstery buyer for Adams - Flanigan Co., Bronx, 
N. Y., has resigned. Mr. Morley has not announced 
his future plans. His training includes a long period of 
association with both floor coverings and upholstery 
goods, as well as the operation of workrooms. 

Mytott—D. H. Mylott, for the last eleven years 


upholstery buyer for the Manufacturers Outlet Co., | 


Providence, R. I., has severed his connections with this 
firm. Mr. Mylott’s future plans are not announced. 
His address is 141 Shore Avenue, Providence, R. I. 

ByrNE—John T. Byrne, for many years connected 
with the traveling force of the Quaker Lace Co., and 
who began with them as a boy, has joined the traveling 
force of the Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corporation, 
and will cover the territory .comprising New York 
State, part of Middle West and Pennsylvania, begin- 
ning March 15th. 

SALoMon—Jack Salomon, of the Doblin Company, 
Inc., New York, is making a business trip to the 
Pacific Coast. He expects to be gone about two 
months, returning to New York early in May. 

Lovan — Ernest Lovan has joined the force of 
Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., Inc., in charge of the 
salesroom. Mr. Lovan is known to the New York 
trade, as well as the Southern trade, from his former 
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connection with the Morton Sundour Co., Inc. Subse- 
quently, he entered the decorative field with the Cave 
Co., Houston, Texas. 2 

ALLEN—Thos. G. Allen, who has for some years 
been covering Pennsylvania and the Southern States 
for Marshall Field & Co., Inc., has taken charge of 
the Philadelphia office, from which point he will cover 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore and Washington, 
as well as his former territory. 

PowprELL—J. W. Powdrell, of Powdrell & Alex- 
ander, Inc., sailed on March 6th, with his family, to 
spend the month in Bermuda. 

REDFIELD—D. C. Redfield, who has for some years 
been merchandising the general home furnishings de- 
partment of Cleland-Simpson Co., at Scranton, Pa., 
has resigned this position and engaged with Stewart & 
Co., of Baltimore, where since January Ist, he has 
been merchandising upholstery goods, floor coverings, 
house furnishings, bedding and linens. 

Lucas—S. Z. Lucas, of Lucas & Moslard, sailed 
February 22 on the S. S. Paris for an extended trip 
through Europe. 

RosEN—D. Rosen, of D. Rosen & Co., 230 Fifth 
Avenue, is now in Europe on a buying trip. He will 
return about the end of March. In his absence M. 
Rosen will take full charge of the business. 

T1LtTon—John T. Tilton, formerly of Proctor Co.., 
Inc., and for seven years more recently as sales director 
for the metropolitan territory, is now with the Seeley 
Scalamandre Co., Inc., importers of Italian fabrics. 

Kie1n—Herman Klein, recently upholstery buyer 
with H. Batterman Co., Brooklyn, and prior to that 
with Levy Bros., Elizabeth, N. J., and with the Goerke 
Co., Newark, N. J., in a similar capacity, has join 
the staff of Adams-Flanigan Co., in charge of the 
upholstery department, succeeding to the position made 
vacant by the resignation of Thomas H. Morley, which 
is announced elsewhere. 

Kay—Wilfred B. Kay, well known in New Eng- 
land upholstery and lace curtain circles, formerly 
buyer for Houghton & Dutton, also proprietor of 
several leased departments, and recently in the manu- 
facturing business, has taken the position of upholstery 
buyer with the Manufacturers Outlet Co., Providence, 
R. I., succeeding D. H. Mylott, whose resignation is 
announced elsewhere. 

HirscHBERG—Robert Hirschberg of Hirschberg, 
Schutz & Co., of New York, sailed on the Bremen on 
February 20th for a trip through the foreign fabric 


- markets. He will arrange for the company’s new fall 


lines while abroad and will return home in ‘about 
three months. 

FrencH—R. U. French has been appointed buyer 
for the rug and drapery departments of the D.' F. 
Blackmer Furniture & Carpet Co., Denver, Colorado. 
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Mr. French was formerly with the White House Co. 
and the Popular Dry Goods Co., of El Paso, Texas. 

TayLor—J. K. Taylor, formerly connected with 
Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., Inc., is now covering 
New England for Samuel Rich Co., Inc., of New 
York. He has opened an office at Room 701, 99 
Chauncy Street. 

PowDRELL—It is announced that J. W. Powdrell, 
president of Powdrell & Alexander, Boston, is now 
making his headquarters at the firm’s New York office 
at 230 Fifth Avenue. 

BARTLETT—W. C. Bartlett, buyer for James Mc- 
Cutcheon & Co., sailed for Europe on March Ist on 
the S. S. Aquitania. 


OBITUARY 


 PRENRRLRE 
PauL B. BELIN 


N Fesruary 27th, Paul B. Belin, president of the 
Scranton Lace Co., a life-long resident of Scran- 
ton, and one of the foremost figures in the civil and 
social life of that city, died at the Hahnemann Hospital. 
As president of the Scranton Lace Co., Mr. Belin 
headed one of the largest lace producing firms in the 
United States—one which is said to produce more than 
25 per cent. of all the lace manufactured here. 

The deceased was of French extraction, and was 
born in Scranton in 1875. His father, the late Henry 
Belin, Jr., was president of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., Pa. Mr. Belin was educated in the city 
schools and at Yale University, graduating from the 
latter in 1895. Later he took a post-graduate course 
in architecture at Columbia, and for several years fol- 
lowed the profession of architect. 

In 1898 he became president and general manager 
of the Scranton Lace Co., and on January Ist, 1918, 
he was elected president. 

Mr. Belin was well known for his interest in com- 
munity life, as well as for the welfare of the employees 
in his company. He is recorded as saying that the 
proudest moment of his life was when, on the night 
of October 31st last, he personally distributed cash 
and securities amounting to nearly half a million dol- 
lars among 300 employees, at a dinner given in the 
recreation hall of the local plant. This distribution 
resulted from an employees’ gift and profit-sharing 
fund inaugurated about ten years ago under Mr. 
Belin’s sponsorship. 

Mr. Belin was a member of many social and 
semi-social institutions, director in two banks, and a 


director in several other Scranton enterprises. He is” 


survived by a widow, two children, two brothers and 
two sisters. 


BUSHNELL CHENEY 


F wpe death was that of Bushnell Cheney, son of 
Howard B. Cheney, of Cheney Brothers. Mr. 
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Cheney, aged 26, died of pneumonia at the Hartford 
Hospital. He was born in,.South Manchester, Conn. 
He attended St. Paul’s School, and graduated from 
Yale in 1921. He is survived by his parents and a 
widow. 
Joun Tuomas HAIRE agi 
QO* Fesruary 24th, John Thomas Haire, of New- 
port, R. I., for thirty years an upholsterer, deco- 
rator and cabinet-maker to the fashionable summer 
colony, died at his home, after a long illness. Mr. 
Haire was sixty-eight. He is survived by a widow and 
three sons. 
WiL.1AM M. BoNNEAU | 
Wa M. BonneEAu, who had been well known 
throughout the furniture trade for the past 
twenty-five years, died suddenly on February 7th at 
his home in New York City. For the past five years 
Mr. Bonneau had covered the metropolitan district and 
New York State for Peter Engel, Inc. He leaves a 
host of friends who mourn his untimely death. 


S. C. CHATTIN 

HE many friends of S. C. Chattin, who retired as 

upholstery buyer for Frederick Loeser & Co. in 
August 1928, were shocked on February 28th to learn 
of his death from peritonitis, after an exceedingly 
brief illness. 

The deceased was one of the outstanding uphol- 
stery buyers in the metropolitan district, having been 
with Frederick Loeser & Co. for a period’ of over 
twenty-five years, and had the reputation of having 
turned his stock in that department on a ratio that 
we have never known to be equalled. He had a host 
of friends in the New York trade, although his un- 
assuming disposition and natural reserve prevented 
him from becoming prominently identified with the 
social affairs held in connection with the various 
organizations of the upholstery industry. 

Funeral services were held at his late home in 
Westfield, N. J., on the afternoon of Sunday, March 
2nd, and were attended by a large number of repre- 
sentatives of the trade in the metropolitan district. He 
is survived by his widow. 


N. Y. WALL PAPER MEN MEET 
HE Wall Paper Association of Metropolitan New 
York held the first of its monthly meetings on 
Friday, February 28th, at the Knights of Columbus 
Hotel. With a good attendance, the meeting opened at 
8 o’clock, and members and guests of the association 
listened to Miss A. Louise Fillebrown, editor of “Wall- 
paper,” discuss the subject: “What the Public Wants 
to Know About Wallpaper.” Afterwards a moving 


picture was shown dealing with the manufacture of 
wallpaper. 








AN ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEM FOR RETAIL 
BUSINESSES 


(Continued from February) 


ACCOUNTS AND THEIR EXPLANATIONS 


REAL ACCOUNTS 


1. Cash on Hand and in Bank 


HARGE or debit this account with the total re- 
(: ceipts of the month and credit it with the total 
disbursements as shown by the cash book. The balance 
should agree with the cash book balance. 


2. Notes Receivable—Trade Customers 


Charge or debit this account with all notes, time 
drafts, and acceptances held against others, and credit 
it with the same when paid or otherwise disposed of. 
The balance will show the uncollected notes receivable. 


3. Accounts Receivable—Trade Customers 


Charge or debit this account with the total of the 
charge tickets of the month, and credit it with the cash 
payments by customers (taken from the cash book at 
end of month) and with notes receivable, discounts, 
returns, and allowances (from the journal and credit 
slips). Balance of this account must agree with the 
sum of the balances of trade customers’ 
accounts. 


4. Reserve for Bad Debts 


Credit this account with an estimated Be ete binds athadeinis 6 wikotaebils ry 08 
amount, based on charge sales, sufficient to tmnt 29 oF waren mstne ut ogtonice. pee J 382.30 
. e t vi! 
provide for losses, and charge the account with epmuiovamerdscces yk * sen, 
the balances of personal accounts when hope Sian ‘doupitiviie a iilainidids cial? s07e .00 
of collection 1S abandoned. Wet cost of goods sold. 170.00 
-_-__oo= 
Gross Profit from trading. 162.30 
5. Prepaid Insurance detente 
Charge or debit this account with all in- 28 stacelaneog boy ng neyo Force 27K 
surance, fire, burglary, fidelity, plate glass, lia- naa ie re sate 
bility, etc. At the end of each month charge 2 salaries and tages of Salee Force, 100 
. Advertis . 
the proper accounts (Nos. 35 and 44) with 30 Wiecedlaneous Selling “Expense _ 100% 
their proportion, the balance being an asset, as cnihniee anminian 
“cc ° ” 
Prepaid Insurance. 32 iieceliageous Delivery Expenses "200 
Total Delivery Expense xox 
6. Accrued Interest Recewable GENERAL EXPENSE. 
Charge or debit this account at the end of Fe Office supplies and Paponse. — 
e . ° neurance on Stock and Stor uu: it. XXXXK 
the period with all accrued interest (not yet 36° Tesen on dteds aud Store Eeuipeems. OX 
° *,° 37 Losses from pad Debts, xxxK 
paid) on notes, etc., due from others, crediting 38 ylscelianeous General ‘Expense, DOK 
“Interest Account.” When the interest is re- et ee 
° ° ° . “ Net profit from trading. 182.30 
ceived it is credited to “Accrued Interest hieeshdianiia tials Socata 
Receivable.” , 
ae 7. Store Property <3 Gest Discbunte on Merchandise Purchases 7 
~ 2 < rt Stes re tig ot Ae Income = 7.80 
Charge or debit this account with the pur- ee 2 : iors a 
Total Net Profit. 189.80 


chase price of the store property. Do not 


charge repairs to this account, unless they are 
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in the nature of permanent improvements. A fair 
amount should be periodically credited to “Reserve for 


Depreciation.” g Warehouse Property 


Charge or debit this account with the purchase 
price of the warehouse property. Do not charge re- 
pairs to this account, unless they are in the nature of 
permanent improvements. A fair amount should be 
periodically credited to “Reserve for Depreciation.” 


9. Reserve for Depreciation on Store and Warehouse 


Credit this account with the amount of deprecia- 
tion on store and warehouse, and charge same to 
“Rent Income’ (No. 44). 


10. Store Equipment 
Charge or debit this account with the value of all 
equipment, such as counters, shelving, scales, measures, 
etc., used in the conduct of the business. A fair amount 
should be written off periodically for depreciation. 


11. Office Equipment 
Charge or debit this account with office furniture, 
desks, safe, and other office appliances (not included 
in 34). A fair amount should be written off periodic- 
ally for depreciation, 


12. Delivery Equipment 


Charge or debit this account with the cost of auto- 
mobiles, wagons, horses, and harness. This account 
must not be charged with repairs to automobiles and 


PROFIT & LOSS STATEMENT, DEC, 31, 1929 
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wagons, horseshoeing or anything of this nature. A 
fair amount should be written off periodically for 
depreciation. 


13. Notes Payable—Trade Creditors 


Credit this account with all notes given to trade 
creditors or time drafts accepted in their favor and 
charge the account as the same are paid. Balance of 
this account shows the amount of notes payable 


tstanding. 
eee 14. Notes Payable—Banks 


Credit this account with all notes given to banks 
and charge the account as the same are paid. 


15. Accounts Payable—Trade Creditors 

Credit this account with merchandise bought on 
account, the amount being carried to this account 
monthly from the total of the Invoice Book and charge 
it with all merchandise returned and _ reductions 
(Journal), and payments made and discounts taken 
(Cash Book). Balance of this account must agree with 
the sum of the balances of trade creditors’ accounts. 


16. Accounts Payable—Others 


Credit this account with amounts owing to 
creditors other than trade creditors. 


17. Accrued Interest Payable 
Credit this account at the end of the period with 
interest accrued (not yet paid) on notes, etc., due 
others, charging “Interest Account.”” When the interest 
is paid it is charged to “Accrued Interest Payable.” 


18. Accrued Salaries and Wages 
Credit this account with salaries and wages earned 
and unpaid at the end of each month and charge the 
proper expense accounts. When payment is made this 
account is charged and closed out and the balance of 
the pay roll charged in the regular way. 


19. Accrued Taxes 


Credit this account with the taxes due up to the 
end of each month, charging the proportionate amounts 
to the accounts in which they belong. When the taxes 
are paid this account will be charged. 


20. Proprietor’s Drawing Account 


Charge or debit this account with all withdrawals 
of cash (not salary). At the end of the period the 
amount of this account is closed into proprietor’s 
capital account. 


21. Mortgages Payable 


When a mortgage is placed upon real estate (or 
assumed at the time of purchase) this account is 
credited. When paid it is charged or debited. 


22. Proprietor’s Capital Account 
This account represents the proprietor’s net capital. 
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BALANCE SHEET, DEC. 








ASSETS. 
Current Assets. 
1 Cash on hand and in Bank. $1,309.80 
2 Wotes Receivable - Trade Customers XXKY KKK 
3 accounts Receivable - Trade Customers, XKYKXXKY 
(Deduct Reserve for Bad Debts) 
Inventory of merchandige (at cost) 2,882.00 
5 Prepaid tnsurance KY KK 
6 Accrued Interest ieoctvabie. XKKKKKKK 
Total Current Assets. 4,141.80 
Pized Acsete. 
7 Store Property. 4,£ v.00 
8 Warehouse Property. 
9 Less Reserve for Ss on Store . 
Warehouse. os ie 6,478+00 
10 Store OE oy XXXXXKXXX 
11 Office Equipment. 78.00 
12 Delivery Equipnent. YOOXXXXKX 
Total Pixed Assets. &.&50.00 
Total Assets. 10,711.80 
all 
’ 
LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL. : ae) 
Current Liabilities. SIB’ : 
13 Notes Payable - Trade Creditors. 697.00 * 
14 Notes Payable - Banks. 800,00 
15 accounts Payable - Trade Creditors. 1,500.00 
16 Accounts Payable - Others. XOOOCOXKXE 
17 accrued Interest Payable. XOOOOKXKKX 
16 Accrued Salaries and Varec. XOKKXXK 
19 Accrued Taxos. _XOOCOOXK 
Total Current Liabilities. 3,197.00 
21 Mortgaces Payable (warehouse ) 1,000.00 
Total Liabilities. 4,197.00 
22 Proprietors Capital Account. 4.14.80 





Total Liabilities and Capital. 10,711.80 


At the end of the period the net profit is credited to 
this account. The amount of his drawing account is 
then closed into this account. The balance of the 
account is His net capital at time of closing. 

In the event of a partnership each partner’s net 
capital would be shown in his respective account and 
the net profit (or loss) carried to the credit (or debit) 
of their accounts in agreed proportions. In the event 
of a corporation this account represents the amount of 
the issued capital stock and the profit or loss is carried 
to “Surplus” account. 


NoMINAL ACCOUNTS 


23. Sales 


Credit this account with the total sales of all mer- 
chandise, the charged sales being taken from the total 
of the charge tickets for the month and the case sales 
from the “Cash Sales” column in the Cash Book. Re- 
turns should be charged at selling price for all mer- 
chandise returned by customers, whether for cash or 
credit. The difference in this account will be the net 
sales, which is transferred to the credit of “Trading 
Account.” 

24. Sales Allowances and Discounts 

Charge or debit this account with any allowance 
given a customer not contemplated when sale was made. 
Allowances should not be charged to “Sales,” but 
closed at the end of the period into “Trading Account.” 


25. Merchandise Purchases 
Charge or debit this account with the face of the 
invoices of merchandise before deducting cash dis- 
counts. The account is also charged with freight, ex- 












pressage, and dray se on merchandise purchases. 
Credit the account “ith any returns of merchandise 
made to manufacturer or wholesaler and with any 
allowances for defects in goods received from manu- 
facturer or wholesaler. The balance of the account is 
transferred to the debit of Trading Account. 


26. Sai “°s and Wages of Buying Force 


Charge or desit this account with part of salary of 
proprietor, act = partner, and manager or buyer and 
the wages of ice force proportionate to the time 
given to buyi, i‘, for example, the proprietor esti- 
mates altoge’ r that he gave one-fourth of his time 
to buying ar’ t)ree-fourths to selling, then one-fourth 
should be ch. zed to this account and three-fourths to 
“Salaries and Wages of Sales Force.” Similarly, the 
estimated number of hours a week given by any mem- 
ber or members of the office force to buying should be 
charged to this account. 


27. Miscellaneous Buying Expense 


Charge or debit this account with the traveling 
expense of buying trips and other expenses incurred 
in buying (not covered by account 26). 


28. Salaries and Wages of Sales Force 


Charge or debit this account with wages and other 
remunerations of sales person, order takers, and all 
others engaged in selling, both as regular and extra 
force ; also with the part of the salary of the proprietor, 
active partners, or manager, and of the wages of the 
office force proportionate to the time given to selling. 


29. Advertising 


Charge or debit this account with all expenditures 
for advertising purposes, such as space in newspapers 
and periodicals, space on street cars and billboards, 
circulars and postage thereon, advertising novelties, 
trading stamps, charitable donations, window display, 
electric signs, etc. 


30. Miscellaneous Selling Expense 

Charge or debit this account with the cost of wrap- 
ping paper, cartons, twine, salesmen’s order books, and 
all other items of direct selling expense not covered by 
“Salaries and Wages of Sales Force” and “Adver- 
tising.” 

31. Salaries and Wages of Delivery Force 

Charge or debit this account with regular and part 
time of employees engaged in delivering and with the 
part of the wages of other employees, whether on sales 


force or office force, proportionate to the time given to 
delivery work. 


32. Miscellaneous Delivery Expense 


Charge or debit this account with all stable and 
garage expense, including all repairs, taxes, licenses, 
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upkeep, and with the depreciatiori charged on the 
delivery equipment ; also charge this account with pay- 
ments for express, parcel post, and contract delivery 
service. 

33. Management and Office Salaries 


Charge or debit this account with the salaries of 
the manager, bookkeeper, office clerks, stenographers, 
and of other general office help not otherwise charged. 


34. Office Supplies and Expense 
Charge or debit this account with purchases of 
stationery of all sorts, account books and forms (ex- 
cept selling and stock forms), typewriter supplies, 
printing and postage (except advertising), and depre- 
ciation on office equipment. 


35. Insurance on Stock and Store Equipment 


Charge or debit this account with all expense oi 
insurance, fire, burglary, fidelity, plate glass, employers’ 
liability, and others. This account is not to be charged 
with insurance on store or business property. 


36. Taxes on Stock and Store Equipment 


Charge or debit this account with taxes on all 
stock and store equipment. As taxes are not payable 
in advance, the amount charged this account must be 
credited to “Accrued Taxes.” 


37. Losses from Bad Debts 


Charge or debit this account with the amount that 
has been reserved for bad debts (4). 


38. Miscellaneous General Expense 


Charge or debit this account with heat, light, re- 
pairs, depreciation on store equipment, and with any 
items that can not be charged or debited directly to 
any of the above particular accounts. 


39. Rent 


Charge or debit this account with all rents paid. 
If the store is owned, rent should be charged equivalent 
to the amount it could be rented for to others, crediting 
“Income from Other Sources”; in the latter event, 
“Income from Other Sources” should be charged or 
debited with the taxes, insurance, repairs, and depre- 
ciation on the store. 


40. Trading Account 


This account shows the inventory of merchandise 
at opening and is not touched again until the books are 
closed. It is then charged or debited with Merchandise 
Purchases (25), and Sales Allowances (24), and 
credited with Sales (23). The inventory at closing is 
then credited and the balance will show the gross profit 
on trading. The gross profit is transferred to the credit 
of the “Profit and Loss Account.” The inventory is 
then brought down as a new balance. 
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41. Profit and Loss Account (from Trading 
Operations) 

Charge or debit this account with the balances of 
all the expense accounts, and credit it with the gross 
profit from trading ; the difference will be the net profit 
or loss, which is closed into the proprietor’s account ; 
if a partnership, to the partners’ accounts, according 
to their several interests, and, if a corporation, to the 


surplus account. Pay Se 


Charge or debit this account with all interest paid 
and credit it with all interest received and close into 
“Profit and Loss Account.” 


43. Cash Discount on Merchandise Purchases 

Credit this account with all cash discount taken 
on purchases of merchandise. The account is closed 
into “Profit and Loss.” 

A record of such discounts available but not taken 
—cash discounts lost—will be found of use. 


44. Rent Income (Net) 

If the store is owned, the rent which has been 
charged or debited to account 39 should be credited to 
this account and it should be charged with insurance, 
taxes, depreciation, and repairs on store. The account 
is closed into “Profit and Loss.” 


45. Miscellaneous Outside Income 
Credit this account with incidental receipts such 
as toll from telephone pay stations in store, etc. 


Form oF STATEMENTS 
For forms of Trial Balance, Monthly Summary of 
Business, Profit and Loss Statement and Balance Sheet 
see diagrams 7, 8, 9, 10. 
(The End) 


A VEST POCKET DRAPERY BOOK 


HE publishers of THe UPHOLSTERER have just 

brought out a little volume called the “Vest Pocket 
Drapery Style Book,” by John W. Stephenson, the 
editor of this publication, and an authority on drapery 
cutting and making. 

In this little book there are illustrated 47 various 
drapery styles in many of the periods, including the 
Art Moderne. There are a number of pages devoted 
to suggestions and pointers concerning drapery prac- 
tices, including selling, and there is a section given over 
to an illustrated vocabulary of drapery terms, 

This little volume is only 3 x 5 inches, and it 
sells at $1.00 for a single copy. 

Quantity lots for distribution to employees may be 
purchased at a lower price, given on application. 


THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


bye diagrams shown on this page represents the 
cutting dimensions for the two principal parts of 
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the drapery shown on page 127, the large diagram 
representing the shape of the festoon and the smaller 
diagram representing the shape of the pelmet. The use 
of the pelmet, going across the entire width in this 
instance, introduces a feature, the importance of which 
might not at first glance be appreciated, because it is 
not always customary in a diagram of this character 
to carry the pelmet across beneath festoons. In this 
case it is desired to have a solid foundation, against 
which the sides of the festoon are to be attached and 
covered with a strap. It is also desired to further orna- 
ment these straps by cris-crossed silk cords. Where 
the pelmet goes behind the festoons it is cut away from 
the bottom in a high curve so as not to interfere with 
the folds of the festoon. 

The pelmet in this instance is made of buckram 
and only that part of the pelmet which shows need be 
covered with the damask which composes the drapery. 
However, this is a matter of choice, but as the width 
of the damask is usually sufficient to cover the entire 
width of the pelmet, it is hardly worth while to save 
the few inches which would be required to cover the 
parts which go beneath the festoons. 

By enlarging the quarter-inch squares of the dia- 
gram on this page to three and one-half inches, the 
pattern thus outlined will be the correct size for a 
window five feet wide. 








This month’s drapery suggestion. See illustration on 
opposite page and text above. 
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For diagram and description, see opposite page. 









































FELLUSTRATING THIS MONTH'S DRAPERY 
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TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF 
MODERN ART AS SHOWN 
IN GERMANY 


1, by Edmund Kérner; 2 and 3, by Paul Laszlo. Illus- 
<rations courtesy of Inner Dekoration, Darmstadt. 
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MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


McMaster & Murrin Co. have moved 
their plant to 1221 Race St., Phila. 


ORSE, DriscoLt, Hunt & Co., INc. have 
moved their Boston office to Room 901 
of their present building, 99 Chauncy Street. 


A New folder, illustrating in color the Vic- 

toria Venetian Blinds shown by the 
Bostwick-Goodell Co., has recently been dis- 
tributed to the trade. 


ZENITH Mitts, INc. announce the removal of their 

mills and principal offices from Lippincott and Water 
Streets to their new address, Kensington Avenue and 
M Street, Philadelphia. 











A grouping in the showroom of the Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co. 


THE Malden Novelty Co., of Malden, Mass., pillow 

manufacturers, have added to their line day-bed 
covers made of cretonne and sateen, and bedspread sets 
made of faille and damask. 


Ray Morris, formerly Raeben Artctaft Studios, are 
now located at 1049 Lexington Ave., New York, 
where they will continue to serve the trade in silk 
lamp shades, draperies, curtains, bedspreads and 
cushions to order. 


A COMMITTEE composed of M. J. Feeley, J. X. 

Kelly and J. L. Steckert has been placed in 
charge of arrangements for the annual spring out- 
ing of the employees of Witcombe, McGeachin & 
Co. The outing, which is a stag affair, is to be 
held some time during the month of May. 


LEATHER FIRM EMPLOYS NEW SELLING AGENT 
ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Howell Hinchman 

Co., of Middletown, New York, of the appoint- 
ment of Wm. T. Hornidge, New York, as their sole 
selling agent. This company makes a full range of 
upholstery leathers in all the staple finishes and 
grains, as well as the more modern finishes and 
effects. | 


NEW COTTAGE SETS IN BELGRADE LINE 
BEtcraDe Curtain Co., 220 Fifth Avenue, have 

added several new numbers in cottage sets to 
their line of spring features: Printed voiles and 
marquisettes, coin-dotted fabrics, plain and fancy 
grenadines, all trimmed with vari-colored percales, 
are numbers which have met with approval from 
many buyers. 





A lovely ship screen in the line of the Venezian Art Screen Co., Inc. 
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DESIGNER OPENS STUDIO IN PHILADELPHIA 
Wit thirty years’ experience to his credit as designer 

on all-jacquard woven fabrics for many of the 
leading mills in Philadelphia, H. P. Koch has opened 
a studio of his own, known as the De Luxe Art 
Studios, located at 3903 Kensington Ave., Philadel- 
phia, where he announces he will do designing and 
sketching for all textile fabrics. 


NEW PLUSH MANUFACTURING CO. 

A NEw corporation known as the Wilson Plush Manu- 

facturing Co. afe located at 3rd and Huntingdon 
Streets, Philadelphia, and are manufacturing jacquard 
plushes. The officers of the company are: Ethan A. 
Wilson, president ; Thos. H. Boyer, vice-president, who 
was sales manager for Bennett & Aspden for a num- 
ber of years and later with La France Industries, 
and William T. Wilson, treasurer. 





D. N. & E. WALTER & CO. ENLARGE PORTLAND, 
ORE. QUARTERS 
[D. N. & E. Water & Co. have again found it neces- 


sary to enlarge their display and warehouse space. 





An attractive lamp from the May Chong Co., Inc. It has a Kasu 
tapestry shade, with white jade finial. The lamp is of antique 


porcelain. 





L. B. Doyle & Co. are featuring the all-needlework antique wall panel 
shown at the right. It has a floral border, and the scene in the middle 
portion shows English influence. The color is a deep, rich red. 
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The “Winthrop” in the line of the Manchester Shops. 


This time the scene of activity is in Portland, Oregon. 
Added floor space has been provided by taking over 
and re-modeling the store adjoining their present 
quarters, which will provide a great deal more floor 
space for display as well as warehouse purposes. The 
space for showing upholstery and drapery fabrics has 
also been enlarged and will permit of showing a far 
more diversified stock. Edward Sinclair is the man- 
ager of the Portland organization. 


SHOWING OF BAR HARBOR CUSHION SETS 
T'ue Muskin Mfg. Co. has a large and varied display 

of Bar Harbor cushion sets. These are made up 
in a colorful range of cretonnes, crashes and sateens. 
An especially interesting number is their back-rest 
wedge cushion. This has a linene blazer-stripe back, 
with a leatherette top, and it may be had in a variety 
of patterns and colors. They also show a beautiful 
assortment of leatherette hassocks, of attractively 
designed shapes and colors. Among their novelties 
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are tourist pillows, of cretonne and leather with EDWIN DUMBLE CO. REMOVES SHOWROOM ~ 
zipper tops. THE removal of the showroom and office of Edwin 
. to their factory, 124 West 97th Street, 
BRILLIANT MIRROR CO. ENLARGE ON ee deg 
: is in line with their policy to tie up their various 
Beritrrant Mrrror Co., 225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


departments into a compact unit of decorative service 
to the trade. 

The business was established by Edwin Dumble 
32 years ago, and incorporated in 1910, at which 
time the senior Mr. Dumble conceived the idea of 


City, have taken additional floor space adjoining 


ea 
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An unusual display of fireplaces and mantels in a variety of designs is 

being shown by Edwin Jackson, Inc. Our illustration shows a nursery 

mantel-piece, depicting scenes from “Alice in Wonderland.” This inter- 

esting mantel can be made up in any desired color, to match the color 

scheme of the nursery. There are andirons to accompany these mantels, 
composed of small bears, cats, rabbits and ducks. 


= 
ea 


their present quarters and are now displaying a 
most complete line of decorative mirrors. They are 





specializing in vanity and dresser table mirrors and Ludlow & Minor, Inc. have on display a large and attractive 

: : collection of lamps, in all sizes, designs and colors. One of 

reflectors showing now about fifteen vanity tables their particularly interesting numbers is a\Roman oil-lamp. This 

’ fitted th d , 4 A has oy a oo a e up * old oF gg The iron mes 

: may be in bright colors, such as red, orange, green an 

completely ae wit Faye: a - re ecsore blue. These have sea-shell shades, and make an exquisite note 

New numbers include semi-Venetian mirrors of vari- of color. Old candle molds, such as that shown above, holding 

a ryt eighteen pana a ie shades oe chintz, bound - 

: ‘b ; ; colored calico, are among their offerings in the antique type o 

ous Sizes, three-fold bathroom mirrors with shelf decoration. A variety of small and large shades in lovely pastels 
attached and other styles suitable for every deco- give beauty to their lamps. 


rative purpose. The price range of these numbers is 


exceptionally low. operating a service for decorators, based on his own 


practical knowledge and experience in 
executing contracts. 

A year ago the firm was reorganized so 
as to take into the firm Mr. Dumble’s paint- 
ing foreman, who has been with him since 
he first started in business, and the two sons 
of the founder, William and Paul. 

Some of the draperies in the New 
Yorker, New York’s latest hotel, were 
executed in the Dumble shop. 


(Continued on page 134) 





Pillowcraft, Inc. are showing a varied line of pillows in all 
shapes, designs and colors. They have glazed and unglazed 
chintz saya ag one of which is shown at the left. ese 
are made “~ in simple Colonial designs, and are also shown 
in scenic effects. Their exclusive taffeta pillows are made 
up into biscuit puffs. These are to be had in all pastel 
shades, and make a most decorative note ior the boudoir. 











HE illustration at the left shows one of Mills & Gibb’s new 

cretonnes. This has a modernistic, though conservative 
treatment, with a large floral design on modernistic blocks. 
It may be had in a variety of the season’s choicest color 
combinations. 






























(Illustration, top left) 


R CARRILLO & CO., INC. are featuring an interesting 

* linen. This material is especially attractive for the 
approaching warm season, as it depicts garden scenes and 
florals in a variety of beautiful spring colors. The pattern 
shown in our illustration below is termed “Thistle.” It is a 
50-inch hand-blocked linen, imported from England, and is to 
be had in green, sepia, rose and natural. 


(Illustration, below, in this column) 


WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & CO. 

are featuring interesting glazed and 
unglazed chintzes. These are in the sea- 
son’s most appealing tones of egg-plant, 
sapphire, taupe, cream, peach, yellow, 
black and ecru. The material is 36 inches 
wide. The original pattern of this 18th 
century toile was the first multi-colored 
toile printed in France. It depicts the 
leisure of the peasantry of France. The 
smaller house on the right hand is the 
gate-house of the chateau or manor, 
which is the larger house in the toile. 


(Illustration, bottom left) 
TO THE right is 

an antique dam- 
ask shown by 
David Schiff & Co. 
in a variety of 
color combinations, 
giving an attractive 
satin - like effect. 
These have fancy 
twisted yarn for 
filling. These mate- 
rials are suitable 
both for drapery 
and upholstery 
purposes, and may 
be had in red, 
green, rust, blue, 
rose, mulberry and 
gold. 





Top left, Mills & Gibb; center, David 

Schiff & Co.; in right-hand column, 

R. Carrillo & Co.; bottom left, Wit- 
combe, McGeachin & Co. 


































H. ROGERS has on display a most unusual and attractive 

* glazed chintz. This depicts one of the season’s new 
florals. It is to be had in all colors of rose, green, orchid, red 
and natural. The graceful combination of leaves and florals 
in a detached pattern makes this one of the exquisite spring 
offerings in drapery materials. 


(Illustration, top right) 


HE Manville Jenckes Co. are displaying an interesting rayon 

warp damask. The dignity characteristic of the period of 
Louis XV is exhibited in the design of these damasks. This 
Eighteenth Century pattern has been carefully and skilfully 
reproduced. The material comes in all shades of peach, blue, 
mulberry, rose, henna, rust, orchid, green and red. 


(Illustration, below, in this column) 


HE W. H. Duncan Co., Inc. are featuring 

a unique Dunotex art tapestry which comes 
in widths of 54 and 36 inches. The illustration 
on this page is one of several of their new 
designs in this attractive upholstery material, 
which is being shown in all the season’s latest 
shades. It may be had in color combinations 
of gold, black, taupe, sapphire, orchid and rust. 


(Illustration, bottom center) 








(Illustration at left) 


THE Textile Supply 

Co. is featuring a 
unique frise called 
Breslin. It is 50 inches 
wide and may be had 
in shades of walnut, 
red, rust, black and 
henna. 


(Illustration above) 


HAND - WOVEN brocaded 

taffeta from the line of Seeley, 
Scalamandre Co., Inc. This mate- 
rial is 36 inches wide, and is to be 
had in green, rose and ivory back- 
grounds. The design is imported 
from Venice, and gives a rich, 
decorative note. 


Top right, M. H. Rogers; center, 

the Textile Supply Co.; in left-hand 

column, the Manville Jenckes Co.; 

in right-hand column, bottom, Seeley, 

Scalamandre Co.; bottom center, the 
W. H. Duncan Co. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 131) 


CHAS. H. FELDSTEIN CO. LINE 
"THE new line of the Chas. H. Feld- 

stein Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, 
shows a variety of designs in hair- 
cloth which are represented under 
the trade names Feltay and Fel- 
weve. These patterns are adaptable 
for all modern and period styles of 
furniture, notable among them be- 
ing their pattern 1275 (Felweve), 
a cross-cross design in blue on a 
gold ground, and shown as well in 
solid colors. Another pattern, 1002 (Felweve), is a 
Gothic design adaptable for period furniture par- 
ticularly. This is a charming urn and flower pattern 
of gold woven into a rich blue background, and may 
be had also in other color combinations. A Feltay 
design 4180 is conventional, with small squares of 
blue interposed between with alternating hexagons and 
diamonds, and shown also in red and black, green and 
black, and in a modernistic conception in black and 
white. It is important to know that their Felweve 
product comes in 20 to 54-inch widths, and because 
of the demand for the 50 to 54-inch widths their looms 
have been changed to allow for these extra lengths. 
Feltay is to be had in 18 to 30-inch widths. 


(Illustrations, at top of page) 





NEW McBRATNEY PRINTS 
RRosert McBratney & Co., INc. are featuring novelty 
linens for draperies. These depict different well- 
known stories and plays, and show the characters and 
situations in them. 
One is taken from the play recently made famous 
by Christopher Morley and Cleon Throckmorton in 
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Two of the patterns in haircloth in the line of the Chas. H. Feldstein Co. 


their Hoboken theatre. This design preserves all the 
melodrama so cleverly produced by Mr. Morley. There 
is the heroine jumping in the river; Old Tom in his 
lonely retreat; and the rescue in the Lackawanna 
tunnel,’with the monster approaching, and the touch- 
ing scene where the heroine finds she is neither maid, 
wife nor widow. This design may be had in black and 
natural, red and natural, and green and natural. It is 
36 inches wide. 

Moby Dick, another of the patterns, is taken from 
the famous South Sea Island story by Herman Mel- 
ville. It depicts the white whale, the icebergs, the 
whaling vessels and the harpooners, in a well-composed 
design. This pattern is available in black, green, and 
blue, on natural grounds. There is another called 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


A. THEO. ABBOTT RETURNS FROM WESTERN TRIP 
A. Tueo. Axssott, president of A. Theo. Abbott & 

Co., has just returned from a tour of the Pacific 
Coast and Middle West territories, on which he was 
accompanied by the salesmen traveling those terri- 
tories. Mr. Abbott’s reaction to business conditions 
is very favorable. He says: 

“It was very gratifying to me to hear 
the remarks of various department managers, 
members of firms, and old friends of mine 
who had risen to the position of merchandise 
manager, relative to their decided interest in 
better class merchandise, and their lack of 
interest in the cheaper lines. I was especially 
impressed with the present arrangement of 
the better quality and popular priced stock 
found in most of the upholstery departments. 
They have segregated the quality, popular 
and cheaper fabrics, devoting special sections 
of tables to each, and in many departments 
they have attractive and individual display 
rooms for the better quality fabrics. This 





“After Dark,” a novelty linen in the line of Robert Mc- 
~ Bratney & Co. 











was mainly done to avoid confusion when a pros- 
pective customer would be making a selection. It also 
assists the sales people in helping the customer make 
a quicker and more intelligent selection. 

“The results from this modern way of merchan- 
dising, as I found them on the Pacific Coast, Chicago 
and the Northwest, are a decided increase in the sale 
of better class merchandise. Most every buyer with 
whom I talked expressed himself as wanting to get 
away as quickly as possible from handling the cheaper 
merchandise, and is sore over the manner in which 
better quality fabrics have been cut and cut and cut 
by the manufacturers in trying to meet price compe- 
tition. It is the novelty weaves and the unusual color- 
ings, something that every pirate in the trade cannot 
easily copy, in which the more progressive buyers are 
at present interested. 

“This condition should be encouraging to the 
manufacturers of the better quality fabrics who have 
been endeavoring to keep up the quality of their prod- 
ucts rather than bring quality down to meet price. 

“All in all, I found my trip most satisfactory, and 
look for an improvement in general business, and in 
our line in particular, within the very near future.” 


MANUFACTURING PLANT OF NIC LIESENBEIN’S 
SONS REMOVED 


THE manufacturing plant of Nic Liesenbein’s Sons, 
Inc., makers of fine furniture frames, has been re- 

moved, together with their main office, to 2516-2524 

Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, corner Hinsdale Street. 

At this location, where the firm occupies the entire 
building, new machinery and equipment has been in- 
stalled, which, together with more extensive premises, 
will enable them to more adequately care for their 
growing interests. The factory plant which they now 
occupy is sufficiently commodious to house within its 
walls the entire operations of the firm’s business, 
including the lumber and mill supplies necessary to the 
production of their lines. 

The new location of the factory will be an advan- 
tage to customers who find it necessary to call in 
person at the office or factory, and while the New 
York City showroom, at 235 East 42nd Street, is in a 
most convenient location, a showroom will also be 
maintained at the factory plant for those who find the 
Brooklyn address more convenient. 


ADDITIONAL ITEMS OF PERSONAL INTEREST 
TANNER—E. W. Tanner, formerly manager of the 
New York office of the Taber Prang Art Co., and for 
the past few years with Reinthal & Newman and the 
Campbell Prints, Inc., has joined the organization of 
John Drescher Co., 10 West 33rd Street, N. Y. C. 
Benoit—E. V. Benoit, until recently upholstery 
buyer for N. Snellenburg & Co., and whose successor 
was announced in the February UPHOLSTERER, is cov- 
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ering the Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington ter- 
ritory, including all of Pennsylvania and Ohio, for the 
Economy Curtain Co. 

BrooksHAw—Henry Brookshaw, who for 17 years 
covered the New England territory for Rousmaniere 
Williams, has become associated with Queen Valley 
Fabrics, Inc., and will be in complete charge of the 
New England territory, operating from a Boston office, 
address of which will be announced shortly. 

THomas—Wm. H. Thomas, who, as announced 
in THE UPHOLSTERER last month, had assumed charge 
of Lit Bros. upholstery department, Philadelphia, has 
returned to New York and taken charge of the uphol- 
stery department of Arnold Constable & Co., assuming 
the position made vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Bird, which is announced elsewhere. 

This brings Mr. Thomas back to a Fifth Avenue 
environment, but a short remove from where he spent 
many years as assistant buyer in the department of 
B. Altman & Co. 

The Anold Constable department, a picture of 
which we published two months ago, has just recently 
been enlarged to just about double its former size, 
and Mr. Thomas will have an opportunity to promote 
a type of business with which he has long been familiar. 
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dverti nts under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
= ae "Ons Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR and thoroughly experienced fur- 
niture man, age 32, now employed by large decorating con- 
cern in New England, seeks new connection. Practical deco- 
rator and able executive. Accustomed to laying out complete 
ensembles, color schemes and period styles. Know costs, raw 
materials, supplies, fabrics, etc. Estimator on all furniture 
work (new and remodeling), draperies and wall treatments. 
Experienced in buying, selling and advertising, with proven 
managerial ability. Eight years with present employers. Best 
references. Excellent reasons for desiring change. Address 
“U. L. B. Satisfied”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED: by a Chicago manufacturer of 
novelty ruffled curtains and panels, novelty awning stripe 
window shades, ready-to-hang awnings and porch curtains. 
On a strictly commission basis (no objection to carrying one 
or two non-conflicting lines). Prefer men now calling on 
drapery buyers and who travel out of the following cities: 
New York, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Detroit, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, Dallas, Denver and San Francisco. Address 
“Western Manufacturer”, care The Upholsterer. ; 
WANTED: MAN OR WOMAN who can fit themselves into 
the home furnishing program of a department store selling 
draperies, and, when required, floor coverings and furniture. 
A real sales-person with practical knowledge can secure a 
splendid, permanent place within thirty (30) days. Address 
“Home Furnishings”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE: First-class furniture decorating establishment, 
in Philadelphia. All the latest decorations with paint and 
lacquer. Good business. Will teach buyer anything about busi- 
ness he may not know. Reason for selling, going to Cali- 
fornia. Very cheap. Address “Furniture Decorating”, care 
The Upholsterer. : 
INTERIOR DECORATING BUSINESS in most progressive 
city of Florida. Established more than eight years, and has 
own drapery, upholstery and cabinet workroom. Will sell 
whole or in part. Address “Sunny South”, care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
DISPLAY MANAGER desires position around New York, 
or would go out to the West Coast. Twelve years’ experience 
with all kinds of display. Thorough knowledge of period 
furniture and interior decoration. Address “E. D. H.”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
TO INTERIOR DECORATORS: Young lady of refinement 
and good taste, now employed by large New York organ- 
ization, wishes to change to position where her eight years 
of decorative experience and accuracy in execution of details 
can be employed to advantage. Address “Good Taste”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE: Well established interior decorating and uphol- 
stering business, fully equipped, in city with adjacent terri- 
tory of fifty thousand; only high class shop; no competition; 
doing nice year-round business. Address “Decorator”, 2518 
First Avenue, No. Billings, Montana. 
YOUNG MAN, 25, desires position. Experienced curtains, 
draperies, window shades, slip-covers; understands uphol- 
stering. Three years’ department store, estimating and work- 
room. References. Address “All Branches”, care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
EXPERT UPHOLSTERER and interior decorator of first 
class and art works will be at liberty for position to take 
charge of work-rooms by April 1, 1930. Address “Expert”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED: MILL LINE MOHAIR, tapestry, or jacquards 
for Middle Western territory. Twelve years’ constant con- 
tact, best largest manufacturers and jobbers. Commission 
basis, small drawing account cover traveling expenses. Address 
“Mill Man”, care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED—by a thoroughly experienced drap- 
ery workroom foreman, good manager, seven years as man- 
ager for a high class decorator in Middle West; three years’ 
experience as outside measurer and estimator for a New York 
trade shop. Will consider taking over department on a com- 
mission basis. Address “Qualified”, care The Upholsterer. 
MILL ACCOUNT. WANTED — light-weight yard goods, 
gauze, casement cloths, etc., by live New York selling agent 
with good connections. Address “Agent”, care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
WANTED: SALESMEN to carry a medium-priced line of 
novelty ruffled curtains. Chicago and West Coast. Seaman 
Curtain Co., 49 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FURNITURE MANUFACTURER and designer temporarily 
retired has decided to resume work, and will take on a few 
non-competitive lines that will appreciate and pay for the 
selling value of sound design. Lines are preferred that have 
fairly wide distribution to which sound design will add still 
greater popularity in the trade. The advertiser is not just 
looking for some odd jobs. His time is too valuable for that. 
His experience as a manufacturer of. successful furniture 
extends over a long period and is well known. Address 
replies to H. W. Frohne, Vice-President, The Dean-Hicks 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
EXPERIENCED NEW YORK drapery-workroom operative 
accustomed to all details of fine work, including selling 
and installation, is open for a change; best of references. 
Address “Miss R. G.”, care The Upholsterer. 
AMERICAN, having had several years’ practical experience 
as. drapery hanger, cutter, estimator and shop foreman, 
would like to make permanent connection with good, reliable 
house. Address “American”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATING SALESMAN WANTED—One 
able to prepare and carry out complete decorative schemes 
and sell exclusive lines of fine custom-made furniture. High 
class and medium clientele. State age, experience, nationality, 
and give references. Louis N. Kandela, 20 E. Superior Street, 
Duluth, Minn. 
WANTED—ACTIVE SALES-PERSON, with following, for 
embroidered interior decorations, drapes, crewel scarfs, bed- 
spreads, etc., able to interpret demands of trade. In furnishing 
samples, will co-operate with representative to full extent of 
our resources. Address “Active”, care The Upholsterer. 
LARCHMONT — EXCELLENT LOCATION — Very large 
store, 1450 square feet; Myrtle Avenue, near station, and 
near the highest type of apartments. Inquire Mobero Realty 
Corp., 9 W. Prospect Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
WANTED—MILL REPRESENTATION: We are handling 
upholstery fabrics for the furniture trade in job lots and 
close-outs, and as we now want to increase our business we 
are looking for a regular line of jacquards, velours, mohairs, 
etc. We have four salesmen covering nine states in the 
Middle West, and they call on this trade every thirty days. 
We can furnish the best of references. Address: “Business 
Increase”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—One who really knows the 
business. Capable of carrying out entire color schemes, 
furniture and furnishings of homes, clubs, hotels, “etc. Art 
education combined with years of practical experience; capable 
of handling the most exacting or diversified clientele. Young, 
ambitious and conscientious; wishes to connect with large 
architectural firm, decorating studios, or department store on 
the West Coast. Best of credentials. Address “West Coast”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
AVAILABLE — EXECUTIVE INTERIOR DECORATOR, 
with exceptional sales ability; man, 39, now connected with 
one of the higher type interior decorating establishments, 
desires to make new connection, where all his ability can be 
used to advantage. He is the higher type of man, qualified 
to see a “job” through from start to finish, and capable of 
successfully catering to the best and most exacting clientele. 
He possesses a strong, likeable personality, and his references 
tell that his initiative and character are of fine worth. Address 
“Initiative”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Upholstery fabrics, supplies, desires manufac- 
turers’ lines metropolitan and surrounding territories. Em- 
ployed executive capacity; long experience; big following. 
Address “Big Following”, care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPER AND UPHOLSTERER, expert, supervisor, wishes 
to connect with high-class firm. Twenty-five years in trade. 
Business experience. Partnership considered also. Address 
“Draper”, care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY—Live wire upholstery cutter, also seven years’ 
experience as shop foreman, desires connection with reput- 
able decorating establishment. Exceptional practical knowl- 
edge, but no experience. Will do anything. Holds monetary 
reimbursements secondary to future. References. Address 
“Live Wire”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED— SALESMAN, to sell draperies, curtains and 
window shades to offices, showrooms and institutions. Ex- 
perienced man preferred. Good proposition. Address “Experi- 
enced”, care The Upholsterer. 
ROAD SALESMAN —Am open for a first-class line of 
_ drapery fabrics and curtains. Ten years’ experience, cover- 
ing entire Middle West, among manufacturers, jobbers, depart- 
ment and furniture stores. Have strong following; wish larger 
outlet. Address “Road Salesman”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED: SALESMAN —traveling Western States, ac- 
quainted with interior decorators of the first class. Able 
and desirous to take side line of superior upholstery and 


drapery embroidery on commission. Herz & Co., 105 East 
29th Street, New York City. 





